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The Proposed Tax on Knowledge. 


Ir will strike the world as rather singular, that at the mo- 
jient when all England is rejoicing in having got rid of an 
odious tax on knowledge and bar to the diffusion of intelli- 
vence, in the form of a stamp on newspapers, the United 
States should seriously propose to take up the discarded 
abomination, and commence a course of retrograde legisla- 
tion regards the press. Mr. Colfax having failed to 
secure the support of the House of Representatives for his 
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scheme of forcing newspapers from the expresses into the 
nails, except under conditions which would destroy that 
essential condition of their value, prompt delivery—we 
say, having failed in this, he now proposes, it is said, to 
put a tax on newspapers, which, whatcver its form or name, 
must, in its effects and character, be the same with the re- 
jected stamp tax of Engiand. We all know what was the 
effect and influence of that imposition. It requires no ar- 
gument to prove, at this day, that it was a real tax on 
knowledge, and @ bar to popular improvement. We have 
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always claimed, with almost Pharisaic complacency, that 
the higher intelligence of our people, and their better com- 
prehension of public affairs, as compared with the people 
of any other country, are mainly due to our policy of exempt- 
ing the press from all restrictions calculated to limit its 
operations. The whole legislation of the country has been 
| directed towards making newspapers cheap, and facilitating: 
| their dissemination. Competition has done the rest, and 
| the result is that the American public is supplied with 
newspapers quite equal to those of Europe in all respects 
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THE WAR IN KENTUCKY - BATTLE OF MILL &PRING—CONVEYING THE DEAD BODY OF THE REBEL GENERAL ZOLLICOFFER FROM THE FIELD OF BATTLE AT MILL SPRING TO SOMERSET.— SEE PAGE 182, 
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and superior to them in many, at a tithe of the price paid 
for them abroad. The profits of publishers have been re- 
duced to a fraction of a cent, and in some cases to nothing, 
the publishers depending entirely on advertising for sup- 
port—literally selling their papers to the public at less than 
cost. The smallest direct tax on newspapers must there- 
fore be met by an augmented price to the public. If, as 
has been suggested, a half a cent per copy were imposed, 
it will require the two cent papers to raise their price to 
three cents, the four cent papers to five cents, and so on. 
The first result of,this change would be a great curtailment 
in circulation, and a total suspension of a considerable num- 
ber of publications. To say nothing of the check on the 
diffusion of intelligence which this curtailment would involve, 
the amount of revenue from the tax on stamps would be a 
good deal reduced below the estimates founded on present 
circulation, and we should soon find ourselves in the pre- 
dicament of having made a backward step, and outraged a 
policy proved sound and good, without having achieved any 
substantial advantage to the Treasury. 
But these are not the sole objections, nor yet the most 
serious ones, that lie against the proposed measure. The 
inoney which the nation requires to carry on this war cannot 
be raised by petty impositions here and there, or on this and 
that article. It must be obtained by general taxation—by 
taxes primarily on property, on individuals, on incomes and 
on articles of luxury, with spirits and tobacco at the head of 
the list. Now, in all these taxes the publishers of news- 
papers, editors, reporters, printers, carriers, must sustain 
an equal share. The presses, types, machinery and all other 
property and appurtenanees of a publishing establishment 
must be appraised and pay their, share, as property, in 
common with the farm, the foundry and the dwelling. Why, 
then, should the newspaper publisher be subjected to an cx. 
ceptional and special tax on the products of his machinery? 
If it be right to tax every newspaper which he manufactures, 
it is also right to tax specially every yard of cloth which the 
cotton manufacturer sends from his mill, every hide which 
the tanner sends from his yard, every casting which the 
ironfounder sends from his foundry, every piano which the 
manufacturer sends from his establishment, every coat which 
the tailor sends from his shop, and every bushel of grain 
the farmer sends from his granary. There is no right in 
taxing a publisher in his person, property and income, and in 
the items of his necessaries and luxuries, in common with all 
other citizens, and.then subjecting him to an additional and 
exceptional tax on the products of his industry and capital. 
Such a tax must interfere with the extent of production, 
ina case where it has been, and ought always to be, the 
policy of the Government to increase production. The 
multiplication and wide diffusion of newspapers are recog- 
nised objects'of public good; and any legislation which 
limits those objects is unsound, on moral grounds, as well 
28 oppressive and unjust towards the publisher in his capacity 
of a manufacturer. 





Barnum’s American Museum. 


SCENE IN THE GREAT PLAY, “ONDINA, OR THE 

BOWER OF BEAUTY,” at Barnum’s Museum, made up 
from the celebrated Naiad Queen and other popular Fairy Spectacles, 
and containing some of the most wonderfully startling mechanical effects, 
and by fur the most gorgeous scenery ever witnessed in America. The 
military evolutions of the beautiful Fairy Amazons, taught by the Drill 
Master of the 7ist Kegiment, are worth going miles to see. Burnum is 
more than himself this season, piling on novelties 18 he does, involving 
the most luvish expenditure, and finishing all, including that famour 
Living Whale and Job’s Behemoth of the Scriptures, ior the ridicu- 
lously abaurd pittance of only 25 cts. 
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The National Finances. 


‘THe Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has reported a bill for supplying the National 
Treasury. It may, and no doubt will, receive important 
moditiutions before passing into a law; but the principles 
whicn it embodies will no doubt be retained. We put its 
provisions in the simplest form, so that they may be readily 
andersivod. They are: 

ist.- ‘The issue of $100,000,000 of notes not bearing in- 
terest, of denominations of not less than $5, which shall be 
legai !cuder for public and private dues and debts through- 
out the United States, and exchangable at any time, in sums 
of not less than $50, or sums of which 50 is a multiple, for 
United States Bonds, bearing 6 per cent. interest, having 
20 years to run, or redeemable after 20 years in the option 
of the Government. The $50,000,000 of demand notes al- 
ready issued to be subject to the same conditions with the 
mew issue. 

2zd.—In order to fund the floating debt of the country, and 
1o provide means for the current and ensuing fiscal year, 
the bill authorizes the issue of registered or coupon bonds 
of the United States for suis of not less than $50, to the 
amount of $500,000,000, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and 
redeemable by the Government at its pleasure after 20 
years, the interest to be paid semi-annually. 

The issue of notes is designed to afford a general currency 
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paying bonds, it is believed, will preserve from depreciation. 

If the plan provided for the payment of interest in coin, 
the attractions for investment in the bonds would be greatly 
enhanced; but the Government will be unable to pay in 
specie if it makes its own notes legal tender and receivable 
for duties and taxes. Here, it strikes us, is the weak point 
in the whole plan. It is ‘‘ paper” and ‘‘ promise to pay” 
throughout. Wesee no way of floating these bonds except 
by requiring certain revenues adequate to cover the inte- 
rest on them to be paid in specie—say the duties on imports. 
This plan would not be without obvious objections. A pre- 
mium would probably be created on gold, and the Govern- 
ment notes would suffer a corresponding depreciation. But 
on the other hand, can the $500,000,000 of bonds be floated 
in any other way than by security of a tangible specie 
interest promptly paid? 

It strikes us furthermore, that while it is well enough that 
these financial schemes should be ventilated, it will be wise 
first to perfect the scheme of taxation on which the eredit 
of the country is to rest, and on which the value of the notes 
and bonds of the country will depend. Tax first and issue 
your obligations afterwards. 








Cutting Off the Enemy. 
In his late message to the rebel Congress, Jeft. Davis called 
attention to the fact that there existed but two lines of 
through railway communication between the North and the 
South, or between the rebel army in Virginia and the region 
on which it is mostly dependent for supplies. With a view 
to the possible interruption of these lines, he suggested to 
his Congress the expediency of building some connecting 
links between detached roads, so as to give a third con- 
tinuous line, via Danville, in Virginia, and Greensborough, 
in North Carolina. We refer to these lines now, as showing 
the importance of the operations of Gen. Burnside in North 
Carolina, and of the successes of Col. Gariield and Gens. 
Thomas and Schoepff, in Eastern Kentucky. If Schoepff 
or Thomas succeed in penetrating to the great Virginia and 
and Mississippi Railway in Eastern Tennessee, they will be 
surrounded by friends and allies, and can hold it against any 
force that the rebels can send against them; and if Burnside 
should reach Weldon or Raleigh in the semi-rebellious State 
of North Carolina, with the sea open behind him for the 
reception of reinforcements and supplies, he will no doubt be 
able to hold the seaboard line Southward. The closing of 
these two great avenues would isolate the rebel army in 
Virginia, cut off its supplies and reinforcements, and compel 
it to tight at a great disadvantage or disperse. The greatest 
i nportance, therefore, attaches to the operations of Burn- 
side and Thomas, and we look with anxiety to their success. 
But while we are thus aiming to cut otf the enemy's com- 
munications, is it the part of wisdom to permit him longer 
to interrupt ours? The great National route of communi- 
cation between the Capitol and the Mississippi, and between 
the army of the Potomac and that of Kentucky, is the 
saltimore and Ohio Railway, which, to ourutter disgrace as 
well as infinite damage, is allowed to be interrupted by an 
undisciplined, ragged and comparatively insignificant force 
of rebels under Gen. Jackson, wh.ch ranges along the line 
at will a distance of 100 miles, from the valley of the She- 
nandoah to the vicinity of Cumberland. Where is the forve 
of Gen. Banks that it is not thrown in his rear, now that he 
has driven Gen. Lander out of Romney, and is so far distant 
from reinforcements? He could hardly escape being cut off 
if there were a particle of enterprise or activity on the part 
of the army of the Potomac, Upper or Low-r. The inter- 
ruption of the Ohio and Baltimore Railway, like the blockade 
of the Potomac, is a shame and a scandal which it will re- 
quire the completest success of Thomas and Burnside to 
wipe out, by inflicting a similar disgrace and damage on the 
rebel lines of communication Southward. 
It is very generally believed that the late Secretary of 
War connived at the continued interruption of the Baltimore 
and Ohio road, which obliged the Government forces and 
freight going East and West over the roads of Central 
Pennsylvania, in which he and his friends are principal pro- 
prietors. Mr. Stanton, the new Secretary, is above the 
suspicion of such influences, and the country looks to him 
for the immediate re-opening of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway. It is demanded by every consideration of eeonomy 
to the Government and good to the people. 








Taxation. 


Tue question of Revenue and relief for the Treasury is still 
up before Congress and the Nation. The proposition to, 
force newspapers into the mails, thereby destroying an 
essential condition in the production and consumption of 
the newspaper, has failed, as we have no doubt will fail a 
good many other crude and shallow propositions and 
schemes. The country, as we said last week, recognizes 
the National necessities, and sees clearly the only true mode 
of meeting them, viz.: by taxation. The sole difficulty 
experienced, or likely to be experienced, is in regulating 
the details of such taxation. They must be clear and simple 
to prevent evasion and to be effective; and when deter- 
mined on they must be consistently, and if necessary rigor- 
ously carried out. Of the importance of this we have a 
recent notable instance. At its July session, Congress 
imposed a duty, or an augmented duty, on a variety of arti- 
cles before lightly taxed or free. Among these was tea. 
Now, we have no doubt that Congress meant at the time 
that every pound of tea introduced fromthe bonded ware- 
houses or from shipboard, after the date fixed by the law, 
should pay the duty levied. But the parties interested in 
the import and sale of teas at once raised a hullabaloo 

which so far influenced the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
through him Congress, as to procure such interpretation of 
the law and such action as to relieve all teas on their way 
to the country, or in bond, from the duty. What has been 
the consequence? The dealers have raised their prices to 
the consumers, not only to the full amount of the duty, but 
something more, and the people are paying all that they 


Treasury, but into the pockets of the dealers! As ob- 
served by the 7ribune, this has been the naked gift of mil- 
lions to the importers, and an exhibition of weakness and 
indecision which we hope never to see repeated. The 
people never complained of the imposition in the first 
instance, nor of the augmented prices consequent on it; 
they only object to finding out that what they meant to 
contribute to the suppression of the rebellion has been 
adroitly put into the pockets of importers, through vacilla- 
tion and weakness in Washington. 

We can tell Congress and all concerned that the people 
are as ready to meet the expenses of this war as they have 
shown themselves ready to shed their blood to bring it to 
an issue; but they want to see some result to their efforts. 
The phrase “ All is quiet on the line of the Potomac” has a 
pleasant sound per se, but it is not one that stimulates the 
} people to new exertions, nor does it tend to reconcile them 
to taxed tea, coffee, sugar and newspapers. They would 
like to have some return fortheir money. They say, ‘‘ Tax, 
levy men, do anything, but let your action be commensu- 
rate; and last, not least, search out faithfully, and punish 
rigidly, all who in this crisis filch from the Treasury, or 
fatten on the self-devotion of the people.” 





The Great Victory in Kentucky. 


Tug victory won by the National forces under Gen. Thomas, 
over the rebel army under Gen. Zollicoffer, in Eastern 
Kentucky, and of which we give the details elsewhere, is 
by far the most important achievement of,the war. It is 
important not only as turning the flank of the great rebel 
stronghold at Bowling Green, but particularly as opening 
the road into loyal East Tennessee, and thus enabling us to 
cut off the great and only line of railway communication 
between Virginia and the South-west. If the victory shall 
be followed up, and the enemy allowed no time to rally and 
recover from his dismay, it will hardly be possible to cal- 
culate the advantages of this triumph, the glory of which 
is enhanced by the circumstance that it was achieved over 
greatly superior numbers. In this respect it confirms what 
every encounter since the commencement of the war has 
tended to establish, namely, the superiority of the National 
over the rebel forces in the open field. The battles of 
Carthage, Springfield, Frederickton and Belmont, all the 
contests in Western Virginia, the victory of Col. Gartield 
over Marshall, the fight of Dranesville, not to mention 
minor affairs, all signally demonstrate this superiority. 
This century has not witnessed so good a iight as that of 
Wilson’s Creek, where Price and McCulloch’s 24,000 men 
were defeated by Lyons’s 5,000; driven from the field, their 
camp burned, and altogether so cut up as to be unable to 
interfere with the subsequent retreat of Lyons’s forces. 
Again, at Prestonburg, the force under Marshall was nearly 
double that under Garfield, and yet it was utterly routed. 
At Dranesville the rebels were superior in numbers to the 
Nativnal troops, although not in the same proportion as in 
the other cases enumerated, but were nevertheless shame- 
fully beaten in less than two hours. In fact, except at 
Ball’s Bluff, where our men were betrayed into a death-trap, 
the rebele have not gained a single advantage, unless 
under the cover and protection of their batteries and earth- 
works. This is an encouraging fact, for the rebels cannot 
always remain in their strongholds, such as Bowling Green, 
Columbus and Manassas. Unless abandoned, these will 
sooner or later be closely invested, and cut off from sup- 
plies and reinforcements, and their immense garrisons 
forced to come out into the open ficld, or be starved out or 
shelled out. Onee outside, our experience shows us, their 
defeat is certain, 

Under every aspect, Gen. Thomas’s victory is equally 
glorious and valuable, and justifies the congratulatory order 
of the Secretary of War, which we reproduce below: 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, Jan, 22, 1862, 

“The President, Commander-in-chief of the army and navy, has re- 
ceived information of a brilliant victory achieved by the United States 
forees over a large body of armed traitors and rebels at Mill Springs, in 
the State of Keutucky. He returns thanks to the gailant officers and 
soldiers who won that vietory, and when the official reports shall be 
received, the military skill and personal valor displayed in battle will 
be acknowledged and rewarded ina fitting manner. The courage that 
encountered and vanquished the greatly superior numbers of the rebel 
force, pursued and attacked them in their entrenchments, and paused 
not until the enemy was completely routed, merits and receives com- 
mendation. The purpose of this war is to pursue and destroy a rebel- 
lious enemy, and to deliver the country from danger. Menaced b 
traitors, alacrity, daring, courageous spirit and patriotic zeal, on all 
occasions, and under every circumstance, are expected from the army 
of the United States. n the prompt and spirited movements and 
—_— at the battle of Mill Springs the nation will realize its hopes, 
and the peeple of the United States will rejoice to honor every soldier 
and officer who proves his courage by charging with the bayonet and 
storming entrenchments, or in the blaze of the enemy’s fire. 
“ By order of the President. 

“KDWIN M. STANTON, Secretary of War.” 











“No Reconstruction !” 


THERE must be a considerable party favorable to the Union 
in the South, or else the leaders of the rebellion would not 
‘feel called upon to protest against “the reconstruction of 
the Union.” Why protest against an act which nobody 
favors? If all is unanimity, why resolve to be united? We 
know there is a powerful Union sentiment in Tennessee; 
but if we did not know it, the following ‘‘ resolves” passed 
by the rebel Legislature of that State would be proof con- 
vincing of the fact: 


“ Resolwed, That we cannot regard any proposition of reeonstruction 

of the Union in any other light than as a crowning insult to our intelli- 

gence and manhood. 

“ Resowed, That any Commissioners appointed by the Lincoln Con- 
s6 at Washington to the Government of the Confederate States, 

aving for their object a reconstruetion of the old Union, should be at 

onee promptly rejected.” 








Russeit, LL.D.—The American correspondent of the 
Augsburg (Bavarian) Gazetie states that he once had occasion to call 
the attention of the special correspondent of the London Times, Mr, 
Bussell, to some of the errors contained in his famous letter relating to 
the Bull Bun battle, and that Mr. R. “‘ admitted that he was himself 
much surprised at much which appeared in that letter, when he came to 
se: it in print ;” but excused his blunders by saying “ that it was written 
after a tatiguing ride of 50 miles, and that he had to send it off without 
reading it over.” That is all very well so far as it goes; but how about 
the army movements which he describes but which never eccurred, and 
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miles away? The simple fact is, Mr. Russell’s Bull Run letter is a mass 
of falseloods and fancies, and has been contradicted in every essential 
particular by unimpeachable testimony, which Mr. Russell has been 
unable to rebut. He will go back to England with the ineffuceable brand 
of calumniator upon him. 





Cooper Institute Lecrures.—The trust deed of that 
beneficent foundation, the Cooper Institute, provides that the Trustees 
shall furnish instruction, “at night free to all who shall attend the 
same, on Social and Political Science, meaning thereby not merely the 
Science of Political Economy, but the science and philosophy of a just 
and equitable form of Government, based upon the great fundamental law 
that nations and men should do unto each other as they would be done 
by.” Conformably with this provision, the Trustees have this year 
secured a course of six lectures on Social and Political Science, by Ben™ 
jamin Nott, Esq., of Albany. ‘These commenced on the evening of 
Friday, January 10th, and will be continued on every Friday evening 
up to February 14th. We are pleased to find that the lectures have been 
well attended and have given satisfaction. We have only to repeat that 
they are free to all who choose to attend. 





AmMoNnG the newspapers published in foreign languages 
in this city, none breathe a more fraternal spirit, and none are conducted 
with more ability than L’£co d’ /talia, under the editorial care of Signor 
G. F. Secchi di Casali. It recognises the value of the great principle of 
Unity in the New as well as the Old World; and from the fatal experi- 
= of subdivided Italy, deduces the fearful future of a disrupted United 

tates. 





TREASON IN TantTruMs.—The crinoline-cased rebels who 
have hitherto been condemned to confinement in ‘‘ Fort Greenhow,” be- 
cause they wouldn’t “hold their tongues,” have been transferred to 
new quarters in the old Capitol prison. Most of those who have been 
from time to time put in durance have preferred the freedom of the 
streets on parole to pouting in a‘‘ second story front;” and nearly ail, 
at their own request, have been sent over to their sympathising friends 
in Dixie, under a flag of truce. We believe there remain but two, Mrs. 
Greenhow and a Mrs. Braxley. There has not been atime since they 
were incarcerated in which they could not have gone South under 
proper conditions, but they insisted upon their right to remain in the 
Capitol and play the spy and traitor against the Government. The Go- 
vernment decided that petticoats should not be a cover and excuse for 
treason, These two ladies, as we have said, are now shut up in the old 
Capitol prison. We infer that they will not suffer much except from their 
inabidity “ to gad about,” since it took a large army wagon, drawn by 
six horses, to convey their baggage to their new abode. 





THE COMMERCE OF NEw York.—The commercial returns 
of the city of New York for the year 1861 are now complete. The main 
facts which they show are, that more gold has come into the country 
through this port, during 1861, and less gone out than in any previous 
year, and that in the way of merchandise we have imported less, while 
of produce we have exported more than in any previous year. In other 
words, during 1861 we have received gold and specie, 





From California. ......ccccccccccscccccsccscscseecs $33,500,000 
From Europe....cccccccecccccccccccccccccesesess 37,088,000 
$70,588,000 

Exported ...ccccsccccccccccccccscccccvccsccececes 4,236,000 
Remaining in the country..... dbevcccscuceee $66,352,000 


In 1860 we received $34,460,000 from California and $8,990,000 from Eu- 
rope, making our total receipts $43,450,000; but we exported, in the 
same year, $42,191,000—leaving in the country but $1,260,000 against 
$66,352,000 in 1861. As regards merchandise, we have imported for 1861 
but $ 118,379,000 against $221,384,000 in 1860, Our domestic produce ex- 
ported foots up $151,236,000 for 1861, against $95,468,000 for 1860. In 
other words, our imports for 1861 are only about one-half what they 
were in 1860; and our exports are about 50 per cent. greater, and instead 
of retaining only one million of gold in the country, we have retained 
sixty-six millions. 





Cols. JENNISON AND MontTGoMeRY.—The names of Cols. 
Jennison and Montgomery, of Kansas, are a terror to the rebels in the 
West, whose denunciations of these officers as robbers and assassins 
have been to a certain extent accepted by the people of the East as well- 
founded, That they are terrible avengers of their own and their coun- 
try’s wrongs is most true. Some Pennsylvania editor, referring to 
them as guilty of great outrages, inquired, “‘ What ails Jennison and 
Montgomery, the Jayhawkers?” A Western paper responds: 


** Col. Jennison, Kansas ist Cavalry, is a small man—delicate consti- 
tution, a ay te —originally from Livingston county, N. Y. When 
the Border Ruffian horde went into Kansas to elect the first Territorial 
Legislature, they passe Jennison’s house. His wife and only child, 
attracted by the cavalcade, went to the door, and while standing there 
were both shot dead by the ruffians. ‘That’s what ails Jennison, the 
Jayhawker.’ 


“Jack Montgomery, of the Kangas Cavalry, is a Kentuckian—a mild, 
(eer 1ighly educated man—a clergyman, and a graduate oi 
Oberlin, hen the Border Ruffians, in one of their raids, reached 
Montgomery’s home, they took him prisoner, tied him toa tree, and 
brought out his wife—an educated, accomplished lady—and violated her 
person in the presence of her husband; ‘and that’s what ails Mont- 
gomery, the Jayhawker.’” 





Parson BrownLtow.—This sturdy patriot, although re- 
leased from Knoxville jail by order of the civil authorities, who could 
find no just cause for his detention, was at once rearrested by order of 
the rebel military commander of the district. Some of the reasons 
which probably influenced this action may be inferred from the follow- 
ing paragraphs relating to the Parson, published in the rebel organ, the 
Knoxville Register : 


“ Brownlow has preached at every church aad schoolhouse, and made 
stump specches at every crossroad, and knows every man, woman and 
child, and their fathers and grandfathers before them, in East Tennes- 
see. As a circuit preacher, a political stump speaker, a temperance ora- 
tor, and the editor of a newspaper, he has been equally successful in our 
division of the State. Let him but once reach the confines of Ken- 
tucky, with his knowledge of the geography and population of East 
Tennessee, and our section will soon feel the effect of his hard blows. 
From among his own ol/ partisan and religious sectarian parasites he 
will find men who will obey him with the fanatical alacrity of those who 
followed Peter the Hermit in the first Crusade. We repeat, again, let 
us not underrate Brownlow.” 





War ON Manxinp.—Among the disasters which have be- 
allen the maritime interests of the world, in consequence of the des- 
truction or extinguishment of lighthouses and lightboats by the rebels 
on the Southern coast, must be recorded the loss—last October—of’ the 
French war steamer Proney, off the coast of North Carolina. We have 
now to add the Joss of a Spanish vessel from Valentia, near Bogue’s 
Inlet, on the same coast, in consequence of the removal of the beacon at 
that dangerous point. We presume the “ guardians of civilization” in 
Europe will carefully conceal these facts from their readers, when next 
they work themselves into hysterics over the “ stone blockade.” 





Moras or Crtres.—Vice in its thousand forms finds a 
convenient refuge in all great cities, but those who affect that New York 
is a8 corrupt as the capitals of Europe, either know not of what they 
speak, or indulge in wilful calumny. A @umber of foreign writers have 
lately expressed themselves as astounded at the “ immorality, and es- 
pecially licentiousness of New York.” Thereis but.one way to measure 


the relative extent of this “ licentiousness,” and that is by the number 
of illegitimate births in the respective cities with which New York may 
be compared in population. ‘The official records show 33 per cent. of all 


rs children born in Paris to be illegitimate ; 48 per cent. of those of 
re h ; 51 per eent., or more than half, of those of Vienna. In London 
the ratio is about 4 per cent.; in New York less than 2 per cent. 





BaRBARISM.—The vandalic spirit of the rebels in the East 
= burned Harper's Ferfy and Hampton pervades their army in the 
est. Buckner’s forces have devastated the country between Green 
River and Bowling Green, burning the houses and crops, driving off or 
killing the cattle, sparing nothing indeed, but converting the whole 
region into a desert. Among other acts of wantonness was the burning 





of the place called Cave City, known to travellers as the railway station | 


for visitors to the Mammoth Cave. A Munfordville correspondent of 
the Times records the outrage as follows: “ Cave City, itis well known, 
is the railroad station of the Mammoth Cave. A splendid hotel was 
among its buildings. To this the torch was first applied, and then the 
railroad station, stables and dwellings were fired. A storm was raging 
at the time, and the conflagration is said to have been a scene both grand 
and fearful. The morning displayed a sorrowful scene of desolation. 
The once thriving village was reduced to heaps of embers and ashes.” 
The same correspondent adds: ‘ Another fact has been reported to 
healquarters. Between Green and Barren rivers, a distance of some 30 
miles, there is not a stream of running water. The people rely mostly 
for water on the large pools, which are characteristic of the country. In 
marching through that section, our army would be compelled to rely on 
the same source. The rebels have driven cattle and old horses in most, 
if not all, the ponds adjoining the railroad, killed them, and left the car- 
cases there. Their purpose is to poison the water so as as to render it 
unfit for use.” 





GRAND ACHIEVEMENT AT PorT RoyaL.—General Sherman 
has done something at last! He has absolutely arrested and sent home 
the correspondent of the Times, for saying in one of his letters that 
Gen. Sherman had been “ induced” to order the skirmish of January 
ist. After such an exhibition of vigor, the country breathlessly awaits 
the next intelligence from Port Royal! The Times, however, keeps 
cool, and is entirely indifferent in the premises. It says: ‘ The inacti- 
vity of Gen. Sherman has become so chronic, and so little likely to fruc- 
tify in any contributions to the success of the great cause, that we rather 
congratulate ourselves upon the opportunity to make the services of a 
faithful and valuable correspondent available at some point where the 
business of the army is to fight. To General Sherman alone is this ac- 
tion important. If he can afford to incur the risk of challenging the 
attention of the entire press to the spectacle of his military inefficiency, 
with this discreditable attempt to tamper with the liberty of impartial 
writing in the foreground of the picture, the speculation is of no inter- 
est tous. We can only advise him that he is under pay to fight the 
enemies of the Government, not its supporters; and have only to regret 
that he has as yet earned no more dignified place in that history of the 
veracity of which he is so jealous, than this record of petty tyranny to- 
ward a courteous and unresisting gentleman.” 


AmoncG the various conclusive arguments which Mr. Col- 
fax’s injudicious proposition of interfering with the rapid diffusion of 
newspapers called out, none was better reasoned and conclusive than 
that of Mr, Tousey, of the firm of Ross & Tousey, the great Newsdealers. 
None could speak with more authority in a matter of this kind than Mr. 
Tousey. We congratulate him and the public on the rejection of Mr. 
Colfax’s preposterous scheme. 





Tux St. Louis Democrat has faith in Gen. Burnside. There 
is one thing it thinks he won’t do, when he gets on the “ sacred soil,” 
and that is he will not stop and wear out his troops by fortifying points 
of land thoroughly commanded by his gunboats. 





Tue War Department has issued a general order to the 
effect that measures are to be taken to secure the comfort of Union 
prisoners in the hands of the rebels. For this purpose two Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the President, are to visit Richmond and other 
places, and do for the captives as much as their jailors will allow. 





‘* BUCHANANISM.”—Itis not every man who is able to 
introduce a new word into the language. Macadam and Swartwout 
were successful ; the first in respect of roads, the second a synonym for 
larceny. Buchanan, our late ‘‘ venerable public functionary,” is likely 
to secure alike renown, The rebel New Orleans papers complain of 
public corruption, organized theft, and a weak, vacillating, profit- 
less administration of affairs in Dixie, and call the aggregate— 
“ Buchananism.” Well may the V. P. F. exclaim, Xt tu Brute? 





SiipeELL.—The Post calls attention to the fact that it was 
Slidell—not long since received and entertained by the Captain-General 
of Cuba, and now journeying to England as the honored guest of the 
British Government—who introduced into the United Stater Senate, on 
January 10th, 1859, a bill making appropriation to “ facilitate” the 
acquisition of the Island of Cuba, and who, in his report to the Senate, 
on the same bill, made January 2th, advocated the appropriation of 
$30,000,000 for this purpose, ‘“‘to be used by the President, if he shall 
sce fit, in advance of the ratification of the treaty by the Senate.” This 
bill excited a storm of indignation in Spain and England, and was de- 
nounced as an iniquitous attempt at bribery and corruption. We give 
Mr. Bull joy of his guest! 





AGARRAPATAS.—Tropical forests swarm with a kind of 
wood-tick which, when it fastens itself on men or animals, is thin and 
fiat and hungry. It cannot be removed, except by a force great enough 
to tear itapart. But if allowed to remain, it will fill itself with blood 
and become as round as a berry, and then drop off at the slightest 
touch. There are agarrapatas also in Washington; and they differ 
from those of the tropics in this respect—they do not let go when full, 
but hold on until the last dollar is exhausted. When any of them 
drop off, or “resign” their hold, you may be sure the Treasury is 
empty ! 





Tue ArMIEes oF THE WorLtpD.—The numerical military 
force of the five great Powers of Europe is as follows :—Austria, 738,344 
men, 1088 guns; Prussia, 719,002 men, 1,444 guns; Russia, 860,000 men, 
1,160 guus ; France, 626,482 men, 942 guns ; Great Britain (including India, 
colonial corps, etc.,) 534,527 men, 30,072 horses, 672 guns. The Unite! 
States—North—have in the field 680,000 men, 120,000 horses, 1,470 
guns. The rebel States have in the field about 400,000 men. Underarms 
in the country, 1,080,000 men. 





San Domrnco.—One of the results of the annexation of 
San Domingo by Spain—an act which would never have been ventured 
on unless for the rebellion—is, that we shali henceforth not be able to 
export any flour to that comntry, as the duty on that artiele from the 
United States will be $9 per barrel after the Ist of January, while 
Spanish flour will only pay $2 per barrel. This is in conformity with 
the tariff in Cuba, 





Tur Lonpon Times.—This paper has lost its prestige in 
the United States, Thousands who entertained a certain reverence for 
the leading British journal, simply as such, without any familiarity 
therewith, having become acquainted with the 7'imes in consequence of 
its gratuitous discussion of our national affairs, and perceiving its dis- 
ingenuous, perverse, inimical spirit toward their country in the hour of 
calamity, and of their own personal knowledge proving its wanton false- 
hoods, have been enlightened so fully that henceforth the mechanical 
resources and intellectual appliances of that famous newspaper will 
weigh as nothing against the infamy that attends a discovered quack. 





APOSTROPHE TO J. BuLL.—‘‘ We have long known you, 
John. Your person is familiar to us, from the top-boots of traditional 
fame to the curvilinear whisker that adorns your plethoric cheek. We 
knew your foibles, at least we thought so. That you were selfish, 
snobbish, narrow-minded—pardon our friendly frankness—dull, arro- 
gant, insolent, stuffed to the eyes with a preposterous self-opinion, we 
never doubted; yet, withal, we gave you credit for a certain genuineness, 
true-heartedness, love of fair-play and bull-headed honesty which 
balanced the account, and we said in our hearts, * there is many a worse 
fellow than John Bull’ We, the cutest nation in all creation, how is 
our pride fallen! Honest John has done us. We confess our blindness 
and yield due homage to the prince royal of humbug. But while 
humbly acknowledging ourselves gammoned, forgive us, John, if we 
remind you that malice and meanness are never 80 odious as when 
wearing the garb of philanthropy, and recreancy never so disgusting os 
when swaggering in the disguise of vulgar insol Boston Tran- 
script, 





Herr Hermann is nowhere. Prestidigitation had to yield 
the palm to Mr. Hanlon’s Zampillaerostation, and now we have Kratis. 
taleltrononratation. The professor of this gentle art is named Pitcher, 
and, need we add, lives in Bosting! 





—— 


Tue Mortar Fieet.—An expedition is fitting out in this 
city, under the direction of Commodore D. D. Porter, son of the daring 
old hero of the Essex. It already consists of 18 schooners, each carry- 
ing a 13-inch mortar weighing 17,000 pounds. The side-wheel steamer 
Octorara, built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, will be the Commodore’s 
flagship. The first division of the fleet, to be commanded by Lieut. W. 
Smith, will consist of the following schooners: Norfolk Packet, Arietta, 
Para, W. Bacon, O. H. Lee and C. P, Williams. The second division, 
commanded by Lieut. W. W. Queen, will comprise the schooners F. A. 
Ward, G. Maugham, M. J. Carlton, Orwetta, A. Hugel, S, C. Jones and 
M. Wassar, Jr. The third division, Lieut. K. R. Breeze comman > 
consists of the schooners J. Griffiths, Sea Foam, Racer, H. James, F. 
Smith and 8, Bruen. 





SENATOR WILSON, in a recent speech before the Senate, 
urged the sound doctrine “that this nation is in peril, that we need 
means to carry on this war against the gigantic rebellion arrayed 
aguinst u , that we must puta direct tax upon the country, that we 
must raise revenue from every source whence revenue can be derived, 
and that we (Senators) must reduce our own salaries and the salaries of 
men engaged in the civil and military service of the country.” 





A Warninc.—A correspondent of the Cincinnati Times 
states that Mr. Cobden, the great Liberal leader in England, and warm 
friend of this country, has addressed a letter to General Scott, “in 
which he expresses the opinion that, unless the rebellion shall be crushed 
before the ist of April next, England will be under the necessity (im- 
pelled by the popular clamor of her commercial and manufacturing 
interests) of opesing the cotton ports of the South.” 





‘¢ Tie ExiLes or Srperra.”—Mr. Lincoln has a wide repu- 
tation as a humorist. The nomination of Mr. Cameron to St. Peters- 
burg, which is along way on the road to Siberia, looks as if he were 
also addicted to practical joking. It would be no joke for the ex-Secre- 
tary of War, however, if the Czar were to take his appointment as a 
hint to “ pass him cn” to that land of penance, and the companionship 
of that goodly company of army contractors and speculators whose ex- 
ploits in the Crimean war failed to receive the imperial approval! 








The Galled Jade Winces. 


WE find some consolation for the annoyance resulting from 
the inaction of our armies in the groans of our enemies, which have 
lately been both long and deep. One of the best sustained of these, 
almost reaching the proportions of a howl, finds utterance in the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Argus, of the Sth of January. We reproduce some of its 
major notes: 


“ His [Price’s| past victories have been rendered valueless. Federal 
forces have been massed in Kentucky too great for a man of prueey 
Johnston’s calibre to venture to attack, and the ) pareiveins of Price 
through the withdrawal of McCulloch, has rendered the overrunnin ot 
Missouri, to the Arkansas frontier, an easy task to the Federals. ere 
forced back out of Missouri—checkmated in Kentucky. Chase has 
obtained his money in Wall street. The blockade is unbreakable by us 
as yet. In one word, we're hemmed in, We've allowed the moment of 
victory to pass. We were 80 anxious watching the operations of Eng- 
land, that we stand aghast, on turning our eyes homeward again, to find 
ourselves ten times worse off than we were ere the commencement of 
Price’s last forward march, and that accursedly used sensationism, the 
arrest of Messrs. Mason and Slidell. Day follows day, and in lieu of 
being weakened, we find the Federal armies, at ail points, being strength- 
ened; almost every article of manufacturing and domestic necessity 
quadrupled in price, and our money will soon be exceeding scarce for 
luck of paper and pasteboard wherewith to make it. We pay 15 cents 
a-piece for sperm candles, and we are told we ought to be glad to get 
them at that. Our 12 months’ soldiers’ time will soon be up; and we 
caunot help asking, as they do themselves, what have they been per- 
mitted or led to do? 
* 7 * * . * . . ° 

“We have been made to stand still and take such cuffs and kicks as 
the Northerner chose to give, when he pleased and where he pleased. 
We have heard our Generals blamed for not doing what it appears th 
were not permitted to do, The smothered reporto ; has made 
that truth clear enough. We have for months and months been told that 
England would do our fighting for us on the seas. We have been told 
everything save this one thing—that in the cities of the North lie the keys 
of our blockaded ports and the peace we seck and need. We sce access 
to that peace rendered more and more distant by the wondrously accu- 
mulating power of the Federal armies and navy. We sce the advance 
that was easy six months ago difficult to-day, and likely to be impossible 
to-morrow. We see that from a shoe latchet to a steam engine we 
everything, and that the families of our obedient soldiers are sufferio 
from the seeming fabulous prices they have to pay for everything o' 
domestic use. e look to the future and, secing but war, we ask our- 
selves, ask our readers, ask our rulers, why all looks darker and darker 
as day follows @ay; and our vast armies prepare to rot in their camps, 
while their mothers and sisters suffer from their absence at home. 

. - * *” i ” * - * 

“ Our suffering may be God’s price of success, but who, seeing what 
might have been, and knows what is being suffered through its be- 
ing undone, can refrain from cursing the selfishness or idiocy that 
stopped the conquering Beauregard, that arrested the march of Price, 
that checked the gallant Jackson. We have g»zed imploringly on the 
lion, while the fox has been weaving his toils. Our press our 
people have trusted long enough.” 








GOOD WORDS. 


THe people of the West and North-west appreciate our 
efforts to properly illustrate the active and efficient part which they 
have taken in this great struggle for the National life. We have the 
best, because most substantial, proof of their preference in increased 
and increasing subscriptions, due, no doubt, in part to the numerous 
and kindly “ notices” of our brethren of the Western Press, of whose 
good opinion we are always proud, and for whose good offices always 
grateful. We copy the following from the Randolph county (Indiana) 
Journal as a specimen of their ‘‘ good words :” 


“If you want to taxe a first-rate illustrated weekly paper you cannot 
do better than te subscribe for Leslie’s /liustrated Newspaper, pub- 
lished at 19 City Hall Square, New York city. It contains spirited and 
faithful illustrations of all the leading events of the day, Voth domestic 
and forcign. It also contains a deeply interesting continued novel 
illustrated; short and striking original stories and poetry; brilliant 
editorials, criticiams on music, drama, literature and art; home, foreign 
and local news; correct and lifelike sketches of the important actions 
and incidents of the Army in the ficld are a special) feature in this 
paper. Send for it at once.” 


The Denton (Md.) Journal also has a word of cheer as follows: 


“FRANK LESLix’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER.— This handsome 
illustrated weekly, deeply interesting in ordinary times, is peculiarly 
80 now, since the breaking out of the war between the two sections of 
the country. His vigilant Artists are scattered throughout the entire 
hostile region, and every battle or ever a event that tran- 
spires in any of the Departments is in a few days faithfully sketched 
and published in the /llustrated Newspaper.” 








BOOK NOTICE. 


A Svacrstion Towarps a Navy. By Greorce T. May. 
Beadle G Co., 141 William street. 

Among the results of the present war will be a large permanent increase 
of our army and navy establishments. This increase will be greatest 
in our navy, for recent events have shown us that we must count always 
os European hostility—and Europe can only assail us seriously 
throu werful fiects, Our mercantile tonnage is as grent as that of 
Great Britain, and our war navy must soon be made as strong as hers. 
In creating it, we shall start from the advance point of English and 
French experiment and experience, and we ought to be able to produce 
& navy more powerful and effective than hers, at less than half what 
hers hag cost. Mr. May’s pamphlet is a thoughtful resumé of the new 
requisitions involved in a navy, arising from altered conditions, with 
practical suggestions as to how they are to be met. These cannot fail 
to impress themselves on the common sense of the country, and shoul 
be carefully considered by those upon whom the task of reconstructin« 
our navy will devolve. We cannot too strongly recommend Mr. May’s 
modest but clear and comprehensive pamphlet, to all who feel an 
terest in the vital question o. an adequate American navy, 





A MOVEMENT has been made in Connecticut to erecta 
suitable monument over the ve of General Lyon, the noble martyr 
to the Daten cause in Missoull, whese remains were buried in his native 
town o 
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THe TuHovusanptTn Yar or THE Russian Emprre.—aA | 
correspondent writing from St. Petersburg sends some account of the | 


great memorial now erccting at mar to celebrate the thousandth | 


irthaay of the Russian Empire: ‘‘Of the groups of colossal figures, 
the first represents Rurik of Rosslagan (in Sweden) arriving sword in | 
hand among the Slavoninns of Novgorod, and laying the foundation of 
the Russian Empire (862). Nothing is known of the history of the 
country now called Kussia : before; Rurik arrived in it, with the able 





THE , BURNSIDE EXPEDITION--ARRIVAL} OF THE, NAVAL 





overnros and irresistible warriors who extended their dominions in a 


ew years from the Baltic to the Black Sea; and but for the infusion of 


this powerful military and political clement, who can say that the Sla- 
vonians east of the Dneiper would have been able to drive back the 
Tartars, first in the 14th and finally in the 15th century, or that, at 
the beginning of the 17th century, they would have been able to resist 
the attacks of the Swedes and the Poles, who actually established them- 
selves, the former at Novgorod, the latter at Moscow? The principal 
figure in the second of the c olossal groups is the Russo-Norman, Vladi- 


AND MILITARY EXPEDITION[¥LO FNORTH 
























CAROLINA, UNDER COM. 


mer, under whom Christianity was introduced (988); the principal figure 
in the third is Demetrius of the Don, a prince of Russo-Norman descent, 
who, for a time, freed Muscovy from the Tartars (1380); in the fourth, 
Ivan IIT., also of the House of Rurik, who founded the Muscovite-Rus- 
sion Czarate (1462); in the fifth, Mic hael Fedorovitch, the first Czar of 
the House of Romanoff, descended from Rurik, b the mother’s side 
(1613); in the sixth, Peter the Great, the founder of t ne Russian Empire. 

The bas-reliefs ine lude the figures of 107 persons who have contributed 
to strengthen or to civilize Russia,’ 


** MONTICELLO,"’ VIRGINIA, FORMERLY THE REFIDENCE OF PRESIDENT JEFYERSON, OWNED BY COM. U. P. LEVY, U. S. X., LATELY CONFISCATED BY THE REBELS.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.~8SEE PAGE 182. 
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BATTLE OF MILL SPRING, KENTUCKY. 


One of the most dashing, desperate and decisive battles of 
the war took place on Sunday, the 19th January, when a rebel army 
of 8, men, led by Generals Zollicoffer and Crittenden, were 
totally routed by General Thomas, at the head of about 3,600 Na- 
tional troops. Although the details are, to a certain extent, contra- 
dictory, the result is brilliant and undeubted. From the accounts 
that have reached us, it would appear as though the battle raged 
part of two days, and extended over a space of 13 miles. By the last 
reports, previous to the battle, Gen. Zollicoffer, with Gen. Critten-, 
den as second in command, was stationed on Cumberland river with 
a force of about 11,000 men; with this he had fortified the heights 
on both sides of the river, making his principal camp on the south 
side of the Cumberland, in Wayne county, at Mill Spring. This was 
made additionally strong by a bend in the river, with a creek, called 
Meadow Creek, on the east side, and bluffs, varying from 300 to 400 
feet high, on the north, west and south. In fact, it was a natural fortifi- 
cation. The rebel forces were stationed on these heights, those on 
the north of the creek on an elevation of nearly 400 feet above the 
river, and consisting of about 4,000 men—3,000 men were stationed 
on the south side, while the rest were on the other side of the river. 

The rebels had also 11 pieces of artillery and 20 heavy cannon. 

To watch and oppose this force there were stationed at Somerset, 
a town seven miles north of Cumberland river, a division of Na- 
tional troops commanded by Gens. Nelson and Gen. Schoepff, and 
consisting of the 2d Ohio, 17th Ohio, 33d Ohio, 59th Ohio, and the 
[st and 2d Tennessee, and the Ohio battery. 

Gen. Thomas was stationed at Jamestown, about 12 miles to the 
west of Mill Spring. Zollicoffer thus was in danger of being at 
once taken in the rear and the flank. This fear doubtless led him 
to make his disastrous attack upon Gen. Thomas’s division. 
The Louisville Journal says that Gen. Buell had arranged that 
Gen. Thomas should leave Jamestown and Gen. Schoepff advance 
from Somerset, thus hemming Gen. Zollicoffer in from the west 
and north. Some Secession spies carricd the intelligence of 
Gen. Thomas’s movements to the rebel camp, and Gen, Zollicoffer, 
making a forced march Saturday afternoon, reached Gen. Thomas’s 
encampment + Sunday morning. In the meantime, Major 
Sheppard of the 18th regulars, Col. Tensen’s brigade, the 10th In- 
diana, Col. Harlan’s 10th Kentucky, and Col. Fry’s 4th Kentucky, 
reached Gen. Thomas’s camp after a forced march of 25 miles, so 
that he was able to advance upon the rebels and drive them before 
him, until they reached their entrenchments at night. 

The cannonading began at four o’clock in the morning, and the 
engag*ment soon became general. Zollicoffer found, however, that 
instead of surprising Gen. ‘lhomas, that able and vigilant officer was 
ready for him. The rebels fought gallantly throughout that dismal 
Sabbath day, and, owing to their decided superiority in numbers, the 
result was doubtful till near the conclusion of the conflict. The 
death of Col. Bailey Peyton, who fell gallantly at the head of his 
regiment, had materially damped the spirits of the rebels, but the 
fall of their commander, Zo!licoffer, about 10 minutes’ past three in 
the afternoon, completed their route. At that hour, as the 4th Ken- 
tucky regiment was deploying on the flank of the rebel army, Zolli- 
coffer, attended by several of his aids, mistook his way in the 
underwood, and suddenly emerged before Col. Fry, who was also with 
several officers. At first they mistook cach other for friends, but 
upon the mistake being discovered, one of the rebel officers fired at 
Fry and shot his horse. Almost at the same instant Col. Fry drew 
his revolver and shot Gen. Zollicoffer through the heart. His aids 
seeing their Commander slain, deserted the body, which was taken 
charge of by the National troops, and carried to Scmerset. The 
news spread like wildfire through the rebel army, which fled with 

recipitation, and at holf-past three not a rebel stood his ground. 

hey left above 200 dead upon the field. They fled with the speed of 
fear to their entrenchments, whither our gallant army pursued them, 
resting all night on their arms cn the western clifis of White Ovk 
Creek, resolving to stoim that stronghold in the morning. But 
when morning dawned the rebels had fled, leaving their entire camp 
equipage for our victorious army. All their ammunition and 83 
wagons of stores were found when Gen. Thomas took possession of 
their camp. 
2 sy following is General Thomas’s report of the action to General 

uell ; 

‘The rout of the enemy was complete. After succeeding in get- 
ting two pieces of artillery across the river and upwards of 50 wagons, 
they were abandoned, with all the ammunition in the depot in Mill 
Spring. They then threw awey their arms ond ~~“ through 
the mountain by-ways in the direction of Monticello, but are so com- 
pletely demoralized that I’ do not believe they will make a stand 
short of Tennessee. The property captured on this side of the river 
is of great value, amounting to eight six-pounders, and two Parrott 
guns, with caissons filled with ammunition, and 100 four-horse 
wagons, and upwards of 1,200 horses and mules; several boxes of 
arms, which had never been opened, and from 500 to 1,000 muskets, 
mostly with flint locks, but in good order; subsistence stores enough 
to serve the entire command for three days; also a large amount of 
hospital stores. As soofi as I receive the report of the brigade com- 
manders, I will furnish a detailed report of the battle. Our loss is 
39 killed, and 127 wounded. Among the wounded is Colonel McCook 
of the 9th Ohio, commanding a brigade, and his aid, Lieut, Burt, of 
the 18th United States Infantry. The loss of the rebéls was Zolli- 
coffer and 114 others killed and buried, 116 wounded and 46 prison- 
ers not wounded, five of whom are surgeons, and Lieutenant-Col. 
Carter, of the 17th Tennessee regiment.” 








MAP OF PAMLICO, ALBEMARLE, CURRITUCK AND 
ROANOKE SOUNDS. 


WE give in our present number a map which will enable our 
readers to follow out the operations of the great Burnside Expedition. 

NEWBERN, or New BERNP, is the capital of Craven county, and 
aportofentry. It is situated at the confluence of the Neuse and 
Trent eee, te bout 120 miles S. E. of Raleigh, and 50 miles above 
Pamlico Sound, of which indeed the Neuse river is a continuation. 
The exact position of Newbern is 35.20 N.L.77.5W.L. It was 
for many years the capital of North Carolina, but iost that distinction 
before the superior central position of Raleigh. The Neuse is about 
a mile wide at this part, and is navigated by steamers for eight 
months in the year. The entrance from the sea is through Ocracoke 
Inlet. Newbern has considerable trade, the chief articles of export 
being grain, lumber, turpentine, tarand naval stores. The shipping 
of the port, June, 1852, was about 6,000 tons. The foreign arrivals 
average about 30 perannum. The vessels clearing out for foreign 
ports are about 40. Newbern contains, beside the county buildings, 
seven churches, three banks and a theatre. Three newspapers were 

ublished here last year, but we understand 5 have all died out 
Saving the rebellion. Craven county, of which Newbern is the capi- 
tal, contains 16,273 inhabitants by the last census, of which New- 
bern contains 5,434. Steamers navigate up the Neuse as far as 
Waynesborough, which is 102 miles from New . Newbern is onthe 
line of the Atlantic and North Carolina railway, which extends from 
Goldsborough on the Wilmington and Weldon line of the main 
Sout ern route to Morehead City, opposite Beaufort. Newbern is 
59 miles from Goldsborough, to which city the women and children 
were flying by the last accounts. 

The importance of Newbern as a point d’appwi cannot be over- 
rated. Situated upon the river Neuse, it is connected by the Atlan- 
tic and North Carolina railroad with Goldsborough and Raleigh, 
with both of which ports the river Neuse is in practicable communi- 
cation. Ships can ascend with great ease for many miles above 
Newbern, and gunboats can go to within ten miles of Raleigh itself. 
It will be remembered that General Burnside’s Expedition was pro- 
vided with numerous canal boats, onpromely adapted to be towed up 
by our shallow water gunboats. At Goldsborough the direct South- 
ern route with Wilmington can be cut off, and at Raleigh the inland 
or Charlotte line. 

Wetvon is situated at the right bank of the Roanoke river, at the 
head of steamboat navigation. It is 95 miles N.E. from Raleigh. 
Four railroads meet here—the Wilmington and Raleigh, the Sea- 
aoe _ Roanoke, the Gaston and eigh, and the Petersburg 
railruad. 

Winton is a post village, capital of Hertford county, and is situ- 
ated on the right bank of Chowan river, 115 miles N.E. of Raleigh. 
It contains a court-house, several stores, and one large steam saw- 
mill. The river is navigable for sloops. Its chief trade in exports 
fs in tar and staves. Tt is 83 miles N. of Newbern, 42 miles in 





straight line from Norfolk, and is on the most northern part of Albe- 
marle Sound, 23 miles S. of the Seaboard and Roanoke railroad. 

EvizanetTH Ciry is a post town, and the capital of Pasquotank 
county, N.C.; is on the right bank of Pasquotank river, 20 miles 
from its mouth, 215 miles from Raleigh, and 50 miles S. of Norfolk. 
It is one of the most considerable towns in the N. E. of the State. 
Small vessels ascend the river to this city, and it communicates 
with Norfolk by means of the river and the Dismal Swamp canal. 
The population is about 2,800. It has two banks, two newspapers 
and five churches, 

WASHINGTON is a small town, 30 miles N. of Newbern, and 60 
miles 8. of Winton. It is situated at the head of Pamlico river. 

Roanoke IsLanp is situated in the channel which connects 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. It is about 10 miles long, with a 
width of from one to three miles. It isa miserable place, being 
nothing but an inner sandbank, ornamented with stunted trees, 
scrubwood and tangled brushwood. It is about 43 miles N.-of 
Hatteras Lighthouse, and between 70 to 80 miles 8. of Norfolk. It 
is only important as commanding the entrance to the Albemarle and 
Currituck Sounds, which lie between it and Norfolk. It has hitherto 
been the rendezvous of the rebels, from whence they have made 
marauding excursions towards Hatteras Inlet. It was their starting 
pest when they attacked our forces at Chicamacomico, which the 

onticello rescued from destruction. 

HicksrokD, in Greenville county, is a point of great importance, 
as most of the railroads running from Virginia to the South pass 
oronge it, and also much of the supplies for the rebel army of the 

otomac. 





= 





MONTICELLO, ONCE THE RESIDENCE OF THOMAS, 


JEFFERSON. 


WE print this week an engraying of Monticello, the resi- 
dence of Ex-President Jefferson. For the last 30 years it has been 
the property and residence of Commodore U. P. Levy, but during 
this unhappy rebellion it has been confiscated, with all its lands, 
negroes, cattle, farming utensils, furniture, paintings, wines, etc., 
together with two other farms belonging to the same owner, and 
valued at from $70,000 to $80,000. 

The mansion of Jefferson came into the hands of Commodore 
Levy through a singular chapter of circumstances. It will be re- 
membered that he presented to the people of the United States a 
colossal bronze statue of Jefferson, for which he received the thanks 
of Congress. This statue now stands in front of the Presidential 
mansion. During the process of its acceptance by Congress, Com- 
modore, then Lieutenant Levy, was dining with President Jackson, 
who said to him, ‘‘ Youarethe very man] wantto see. ‘The property 
of Jefferson is advertised for sale, and I understand a fellow intends to 
purchase it and exhibit the tomb of the great ‘ Apostle of Liberty’ at 
a shilling ahead. It is to be sold on Tuesday; go down and buy it.” 
The lieutenant replied that he could “ better plough the deep than 
= land.” ‘That matters not,” rejoined the President, “‘go and 

uy it.” 

The mansion-house at Monticello was built and furnished in the 
days of Mr. Jefferson’s prosperty. In itsdimensions and ornaments 
it is such a one as became the chasegher and fortune of theman. It 
cost $100,000. It stands upon an elliptic plain, formed by cutting 
down the apex of a mountain, and on the west as well as on the 
north and south, it commands a view of the Blue Ridge for 150 miles, 
and brings under the eye one of the | oldest and most beautiful hori- 
zons in the world. On the east it commands a prospect bounded 
only by the low, dim horizon where Nature seems to sleep in eternal 
var as if to form one of her finest contrasts with her rude and 
rolling grandeur in the west. From this summit Jefferson used to 
contemplate that Nature which he so loved, and from which 
he drew some of his loftiest inspirations. The spot, too, is an ap- 
propriate one for his tomb—high, quiet and serene. 

The purchase of Monticello by Com. Levy had about it a good 
deal that was appropriate. As an ardent admirer of Jefferson, he 
employed some of the best sculptors of Paris to execute a statue of 
Sellerson, of which the original is now in the Governor's room in 
the City Hall, and a bronze cast, to which we have referred, in the 
President’s grounds at Washington. As we have said, he received 
for the latter the thanks of Congress; for the first, the city of New 
York presented him with a gold snuff-box, bearing the — 
“The Common Council of the city of New York to Lieut. U. P. 
Levy, #8 a testimony of respect for his character, patriotism and 
public spirit.” 

Com. Levy, we may add, is the only surviving ward-room officer of 
the gallant brig Argus, which ran the British blockade in 1812, 
landed our Ambassador, Mr. Crawford, in France, and then ran into 
the British Channel, and destroyed 21 British sail. The last ship 
destroyed by the Argus had 16,500 pieces of linen on board, and her 
invoice was £125,000 sterling, or $625,000. Com. Levy was alse a 
prisoner of war in England Ze nearly two years, part of the time in 
close confinement in Mill prison. In 1858, however, we find him re- 
turning good for evil. In that year he was sent in his flagship, 
the Macedonian, with pressing orders, to Syria,to investigate the 
murder of our missionaries there. Here he found an English fri- 
gate ashore, having on board her Majesty’s Ambassador, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redciiffe and family, in the Gulf of Smyrna. With prompt- 
ness, Vigor and kindness he came to anchor, and remained with the 
distressed ship, the Curacoa, some days and nights, until she was 
again afloat. For this act he received the thanks of her Majesty’s 

overnment,. 

Com. Levy is the author of the “ Abolition of Flogging in the 
Navy,” and to him we are indebted for the useful ‘‘ Manual of Rules 
and Regulations for Ships of War,” so serviceable at this time, 
when so many officers are taken from the merchant service, and em- 
ployed temporarily in the regular navy. 

e are sure that an officer who has remained so faithful and 
useful to his Government and country, and who has sacrificed pecu- 
niarily so much for the “Stars and Stripes” of his lifelong idolatry, 
will not now be forgotten; and, as Monticello was taken from him 
because he belonged to the “Lincoln navy,” we presume that he 
will soon be called to active service in the same “ Lincoln navy.” 
Certainly no offieer in the army or navy has been so victimized by 
the rebels, 








BURNING OF A LIGHTSHIP CAPTURED BY THE 
REBELS, 
By the U. 8S. Steamer Mount Vernon. 


THE press of importaut illustrations has prevented us finding 
room until now for the proper illustration of a gallant naval achieve- 
ment off Wilmington, N.C. It will be remembered that sometime ago 
the rebels, with that insane love of purposeless mischief and malignity 
which has lately characterized them, stole the lightship from the 
Frying-Pan Shoals and anchored it, having, of course, destroyed the 
beacon, at the entrance of Cape Fear river, directly tender the ns 
of Fort Caswell, being only about 150 yards distant from it. They 
had commenced ss ports in the stolen vessel, and were about 
to put heavy guns in her for the purpose of offensive operations. 
Capt. O. 8. Gleeson, Commander of the U. S. Steamship Mount 
Vernon, therefore resolved, despite the desperate nature of the un- 
dertaking, to burn her. Accordingly, on the midnight of the 30th 
December, he dispatched two boats’ crews, commanded by H. J. 
Sturges and Alick Allen, Masters of the U. 8. Navy, and John 
P. Foot, Pilot, for that purpose. The night, although starlit, was 
exceedingly dark. The gallant men rowed in silence from the Mount 
Vernon—which was stationed about three-and-a-half miles from 
Fort Caswell—and reached the lightship undiscovered. In a few 
minutes the vessel was in flames, while our gallant men rowed off 
under a heavy fire from the fort, which commenced as soon as the first 
flame was seen by the rebels, but which did no damage. The ship 
——— night, and when morning came not a vestige of her re- 
maine 








NEWS FROM HATTERAS. 


Tue Burnside Expedition arrived off Hatteras from the 12th 

to the 17th of Jan. In a storm on the 18th a number of the vessels were 

stranded and sunk, and several lives were lost, among which were Col. 

Allen, of the 9th New Jersey, and Surgeon Walter. The gale was ter- 

rific. The names of the vessels wrecked and ashore are the Zouave, 

— City of New York, Grapeshot, Louisiana and Eastern 
en, 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


In Philadelphia the number of barber shops has become 
reduced from over 200 to less than 300; the shaving brush manufactories 
have declined to one-sixth, and the importation of razors has declined 
in a corresponding ratio. In proportion as the barbers have fallen off, 
lager beer saloons have flourished. 


Cox. Joun CocuraNne has introduced singing into his regi- 
ment, in which all the men and officers are expected to take part, and 
has established daily religious services through the regimental chap- 
lain. ‘‘ John Brown’s soul is marching on,” choraced by 1,000 men 
at evening parade, gives a Cromwellian earnestness to this war, in at 
least one camp. 

A PRIVATE letter from Poolesville says that the Potomac 
is frozen, and that the pickets of the two armies are skating amicably, 
= re of shooting pickets having been by common consent aban- 

oned, 

Tue Alexandria (Va.) Local News notes the arrest of W. 
W. Harper, ior refusing to give change for Treasury notes, unless at a 
discount, and adds, that his case was referred to the military Governor, 
whereupon General Moutgomery declared all persons subject to arrest 
and punishment who shail attempt to depreciate or interfere with the 
circulation of the United States demand notes. 








WAR NEWS. 
Another Great Naval Expedition. 


ANOTHER naval expedition is preparing in this city and 
at other points, to be commanded by Com, Furragut, and reports are 
abroad, some stating that it is destined for Savannah and others as- 
signing it for the western part of the Gulf. It will be by far the most 
powerlul naval force yet fitted out, and will consist of the Hartford 

Richmond, Pensacola, and other large steam frigates, a great number of 
gunboats, and 20 or 30 vessels carrying mortars and 32-pounders. The 
mortar flotilla connected with this expedition is under the command of 
Capt. D. D. Porter, and is being hurried towards completion with all 
possible haste, but from its extent some weeks may elapse before all the 
vessels will be ready to proceed to sea. 


Capture of Biloxi, Miss. 


THE Navy Department has received from Flag Officer 
McKean, of the Gulf squadron, official dispatches of the capture of 
Biloxi. Commander McKegs having been informed on the 31st of Dec, 
that a rebel steamer was at anchor near Biloxi, he dispatched Com- 
mander Smith with the steamers Water Witch, New Loudon and Henry 
Smith, to endeavor to capture her, but upon reaching Biloxi it was 
found she had been removed. Com. Smith demanded the surrender of 
the town, which was complied with, and a detachment of seamen and 
marines was landed, a small sand battery destroyed, and two guns, a 
nine and six pounder, brought oii. 


Capture of Cedar Keys. 


WE learn from the extreme South, through rebel channels, 
that Cedar Keys, Fla., was captured by the National forces on 16th of Jan. 
No particulars are given. It will be recollected that the new department 
of Key West, recently established, includes Cedar Keys iu its area, 
We also learn from Mobile that the blockading fleet captured, on the 
20th, the schooner Wilder, attémpting to run the blockade from Havana. 


Fort Pickens at it Again. 


On the Ist of January Fort Pickens opened fire upona 
rebel steamer at the Pensacola Navy Yard. The batteries responded, 
and the firing was continued all day. Only one of our men was wounded. 
A shot from Pickens made 9 breach in Fort Barrancas, At evening 
Warrington was set on fire, dm@ burned all night. 





SOUTHERN NEWS. 


Tne Memphis Appeal is rashly indignant because Gen 
McCulloeh has 2bandoued the rebel Price in Missouri. It says: “ Wh 
this ‘ crawfish’ movement at a time when Price needs all ihe help he 
can get, and, by proclamation, calls for 50,000 more Missourians to re- 
deem the State? Cun there be any excuse, all ask, for the withdrawal 
o! five or six regiments of veteron horse from Price’s column at a crisis 
like the present? Let us patiently await further devel pments to solve 
this strange mystery. In the meantime the expression of our deep rer 
gret is inexpressible. Vrice must keep Halleck and his hordes employed 
it Missouri, or down they will speedily come upon Columbus like an 
avalanche.” 


Ir seems that the ‘irrepressible Yankee” governs the 
South, notwithstanding its revolution against the Yunkee. A late 
number of the Richmond Lxaminer protests against the anomaly as 
follows, which probably is in part apropos of Slidell, arencgade Yankee: 
‘there are murmurs that, in the attémpt to achieve Southern 
ime - open it should have been deemed necessary to place a bor 
Yankee over every Southern General in the field; prawn! at the head o 
the department whose duty it is to furnish the ammunition with which 
to tight the Yankees—to take halfa dozen Major and Brigadicr-Generals, 
aud about 20 per cent, of the lesser employés at the ca vital, and a large 
nuinber of contractors from the Abolition States. Revolutions are 
epidemical. South Carolina led the way, and one after another the 
Southern States struck the irrevocable blow. And revolutions never go 
backwards. We will not go back to the Yankees, nor shall the Yankees 
come here to rule us. We will have Southern independence, a Southern 
Government, and a Southern army, with Southern Generals.” 


Tue redoubtable rebel Gen. Pillow, who distinguished 
himself in the Mexican war by building a fortification with the ditch 
inside, has resigned, on account of ‘ incompatibility” with Gen. Polk. 
A correspondent of the Memphis Appeal thus describes the farewell 
sgene: “* We formed in open order that he might pass between our lines, 
and as he did so a svene transpired which the pen cannot portray. Since 
Wathington’s farewell to the army, perhaps the like has not occurred 
on this continent. As the General rode silently through our ranks 
with uncovered head and with tears roiling down his manly face, tha 
mass of determined braves became children again, Every eye wis filled 
with tears, not a word was spoken, all were too full to articulate. ‘Ihe 
Old Guard did not pay Napoleon a more beautiful tribute of regret 
when he bade them adieu.” 


Tuk Richmond Lzaminer condemns the defensive policy 
of the rebel Generals, It says, in its issue of Jap.8th: “ The effect of 
this obstinate adherence to the defensive programme has been very de- 
plorable upon the lists of mortality. While we have lost thousands b 
disease, we have only lost tens by the casualties of the battle-field. 
The whole country is filled with mourning; and the sad lament of 
mother, father, wife, sister, all, is that their kinsmen died the horrid 
death of the hospital, and not the glorious death of a soldier on the 
battle-field, The noble spirits that, in volunteering for their country’s 
defence, thought to seck glory at the cannon’s mouth, have paid the 
debt of nature upon beds of fever in vast charnel-houses of disease, 
where those who ministered to them knew not their names, and where 
they were lost to all possibility of discovery from anxiously seekin 
friends. The policy of defence has cost the lives of the more gallant 
and brave spirits who chafed under inaction; it has bereft our armies of 
10,000 heroes, who, if led against the enemy, would have escaped the 
dangers of the field, after winning victories that would have added 
lustre to our annals.” 


Ir is well known that the post offices in the Southern 
States not only failed to pay their expenses, but brought a heavy tax of 
some millions on the Treasury, which was defrayed from the postal re- 
ceipts of the North. And yet the South always complained of the op- 
pressions of the North. It has had mail arrangements of its own for 
some months, not with the most satisfactory results, as we infer from 
the folowing extract from the Richmond Enquirer: ‘“ Congress is 
likely to reduce the rates of postage, if the deficiency in the Post Office 
can constitute any argument for such areform. We learn that the Post 
Office receipts of the Confederate Government have fallen off about half 
a million of dollars, compared for a corresponding period of time under 
the old Government, notwithstanding the excision of the franking pri- 
vilege, the fact that since the ist of June last there have been more 
petty offices discontinued than established, and the amount of public 
and private correspondence induced by the war and incident to the 
army.” 

A LAw recently passed by the Rebel Congress prohibits 
the publication of war news in the newspapers. It forbids the publica- 
tion of the »umber, disposition or movements of any of their land or 
naval forces, the description of any vessel or fortification, or of any 
plan of attack to be followed, unless authority for such publication is 
first obtained, except that information obtained from Northern news- 
papers and the account of battles fought may be published. To secure 
editors it is also made unlawful for any person to send to any editor or 

ublisher any dispatch or letter giving the prohibited information. 
The punishment for any of these offences is limited to a fine of $1,000 
and imprisonment for not more than one year. 


Tue proposed resort to drafting in Virginia, to recruit 
the rebel army, meets there with as little favor as in Tennessee. The 
Dokingham Register says of the people: “ They will not submit to a 
draft. Once they volunteered and came willingly to the defence of their 
homes, and they are willing to do it again. Remember whatI say. If 
this bill becomes a law the volunteers will lay down their arms, and see 
where the power of the Convention is to drive them into service. They 
love liberty and hate tyranny, and will resist the aggressive acts of the 
Virginia Convention as eagerly as they do those of Abraham Lincoln. 
They see no difference between ‘George and Bomba,’ as both are 
] tyrants,” 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 
By J. G. Whittier. 


WE see not, know not; all our way 

Is night: with Thee alone is day. 

From out the torrent’s troubled drift 

Above the storm our prayer we lift, 
Thy will be done! 


Tho flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 
Or dare to plead in times like these 
The weakness of our love of ease? 

Thy will be done! 


We take with solemn thankfulness 

Our burden up, nor ask it less, 

And count it joy that even we 

May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 
Whose will be done! 


Though dim as yet in tint and line, 
We trace Thy picture’s wise design 
And thank Thee that our age supplies 
The dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done! 


And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine we press, 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 

Our feet are seamed with crimson sears, 
Thy will be done! 


If, for the age to come, this hour 
Of trial hath v¥fearious power, 
And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain, 
Thy will be done! 


Strike, Thou, the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the destinies! 
The minor of Thy loftier strain 
Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done !—New York Independent. 


LIVING OR DEAD? 


A Story Founded upon Faet. 








CHAPTER XXVII. 


Jonn Lonar was as capital a fellow as you could find anywhere. In 
that awkward shambling person of his there beat as kind and brave 
a heart as need be. Nor was he deficient in sense and diseretion, 
and, take him altogether, Grace could not have found a better mes- 
senger for so delicate an errand. 

‘Arthur is not mad, though he thinks he is,” he argued, as he 
pricked his wavy in the direction Grace had told him; ‘‘and so I am 
not going to frighten him to death by riding furiously over against 
him. I shall just trot leisurely by, and give him good morning, and 
keep my eye upon him, and coax him home again, Dead woman, 
indeed! How does he know she is dead? I’d have made out the 
rights of that matter, if it had been me.” 

Meanwhile Arthur had taken the path across the fields, and was 
hastening towards the nearest point where he might avail himself of 
the usual mode of travelling. Though on an errand of as wild ro- 
mance as was ever wrought into fairy song, he had neither wings 
nor necromaney to carry him to the land of his enchantment. He 
took the path across the fields by woodlands that in summer time 
were wa and shady, but now stripped and leafless, for it was De- 
cember, and the flowers were gone, and the summer birds departed. 
Presently he reached a deep ravine with water at the bottom. It 
was spanned by a bridge with massive arches, that looked as if made 
jor ali time; and here every hour or so the quiet of the spot was 
disturbed by a shriek and whirl, and a train with its living freight 
tore across, and disappeared behind the woods. 

Arthur sat down to rest, for he had walked hastily, and had be- 
come almost exhausted. He felt overpowered with the misery of 
his condition. The whole current of his life had been changed since 
that fital journey. The poorest beggar seemed a prince in compari- 
son with him. And yet his calamity was real. He had seen her, as 
surely as he saw that sky or that landscape. Not in a vision—not in 
his excited imagination—but in reality. She had stood before him a 

ipable object. There was no denying the inference. He must 
ots been mad. 

He looked round on the sweep of country so familiar to him. It 
was a partnr glance. He must leave everything behind, break 
every tie, suffer every loss. Society demanded it; or else she would 
take the matter into her own hands—Arthur would lose his liberty. 

These thoughts urged him to pursue his journey, and he was 
about to rise and hasten onward when a cheerful voice scunded in 
his ears. 

“Good morning, friend. What! sketching as usual ?” 

It was John Lodge, who, having spied Arthur in the distance, had 
tied his horse toa gate :nd cautiously approached him. Arthur 
started, and looked round hurriedly and alarmed. John came up to 
him. 

“ Never mind the nag,” said he; ‘‘he’s steady enough. I thought 
I’d have a look at this bit of ground. They’re going to have it sur- 
veyed, They say this bridge is unsafe,” he continued, going to the 
edge of the ravine. 

‘Oh! do they ?” said Arthur, in a tone of indifference. 

“ Yes,” said John, “and a famous crash there would be if a train 
was to topple over into that dyke. There’s twelve feet of water at 
the bottom.” 

“Indeed,” said Arthur, in the same listless tone. 

“Yes,” svid John, but added immediately, ‘‘ why, you are looking 
sadly this murning. I wish you would try a canter now and then on 
my nag. It would do you a world of good.” 

‘Arthur shook his head despondingly. 

“Yes, it would,” continued John. ‘‘There’s nothing like horse 
exercise. Why, bless you, I ride miles and miles in the course of 
the day, and see how hearty I am.” 

Arthur looked u pages ly. Then, becoming all in a moment 
animated, suid, “ Mr. Lodge "’ 

** Your humble seryant,” returned John. 

““Mr. Lodge,” said Arthur, earnestly, “you have known me all 
my life. We went to school together. Do you remember ?” 

‘I should think I do,” said John, “and a pale, puny little lad you 
were, but full of mettle. You could fight the big boys better than I 
could, great lumbering chap that I am,” he added, good-humoredly. 

“Mr. Lodge, do you know that I am mad?” eried Arthur, excit- 
edly, and starting to his feet. 

Sohn put his hand upon his arm gently, and as it were uncon- 
sciously, but he would have been at sore odds if he had tried to get 


away. 

«Mad ! Who says so? Nota bit of it,” and John laughed de- 
risively. ‘‘ Get on the nag, I tell you, and have a eanter. Do you 
think I don’t know a madman when I see him ?” 

“But do you know that I have looked upon the dead ?” eried Ar- 
thur, in the same excited manner. 

“So have we all, some time or other,” replied John, quietly. 

‘But not in the sense I mean,” said Arthur. “She moved, she 
walked, she passed before me—a palpable, existing being. She had 
the same hair, the same features, the same indescribable fascination. 
Let me go, I tell you,” he continued, trying to shake him off in a 
paroxysm of impatience. “Do you not pereeive that I am mad?” 

John kept his hold upon him firmly, but as it were without an 
effort. 

“Stay a moment,” said he; “ you cannot pass the bridge just yet. 
See, there are two trains in sight.” 

Two trains were in sight, advancing towards each other, one in 
each direction, now disappearing behind the trees, and now emerg- 
ing and bearing onwards with a force that nothing could resist. They 
come nearer and nearer. They tear onwards with a noise like thun- 
der, and reach the bridge together. The two men turn deadly pale, 
and their eyes are riveted upon them as upon an object of terror, 
The arches totter like drunken men—the shriek of the engine seems 
to change into a wail. There comes a crash so terrible it rends the 
very sky, andthere are shrill cries of despair, and there is a hideous 
ruin, and a sickening sense of men and women wrestling in their 
death agony below. And John has loosed hold on Arthur, and is 

eering with white face over the abyss, and Asthur has staggered 

k and fallen half insensible. 





But amidst the confusion of the scene and the mingled shrieks and 
groans that rise from that dread abyss, a voice, as if there were no 
other, strikes on Arthur’s ear. It is Victorine calling for help. He 
hears her—the woman whom he has loved. Mer voice sounds terri- 
ble in its fear and agony. She elings to a part of the wreck—the 
fragment she grasps cannot sustain herlong. It is sinking—and she 
is sinking with it. 

Arthur descends quickly, and yet cautiously—dropping on his 
steps, as men do sometimes, by a strange instinct, when a single 
step may ruinthem. He is by her side—he holds her up—he speaks 
tenderly—he will save her, and she lets go her frail support, and 
clings to him as to her only refuge. Then, more quickly than pen 
can describe, there rises before him a face whose every feature is but 
too familiar—and there are the glorious eyes—and there is the golden 
hair, and the magnificent arm feeling about as if for safety. 

A thrill runs through Arthur’s whole being. It is herself! It is 
Constance Clairville! 

-He burst into a frenzy. He istorturedpastendurance. Victorine 
clings to him, and how can he save that other? She that has no 
existence but in the land of death and of oblivion? If he grasped 
her she would prove a shadow. Away, mocking phantom, luring him 
to destruction! It is life against death! He will havelife. He will 
save the woman and let the spectre go! 

He has reached the bank. One foot is planted on it. The phan- 
tom is behind him. He feels it is. If he looked round he should 
see it. He shudders, and the cold drops stand upon his forehead. 

“Let her die!” he cried, passionately. ‘She has died once. I 
know that she is dead. I will save the living, and not thee. Victo- 
rine, tell me she is dead!” 

Victorine opens her eyes, and looks hurriedly round. Her eyes 
are fixed as if fascinated. She point: with her hand—she struggles 
to free herself. Arthur looks too; their eyes are fixed upon the 
same object. What! does she, too, see Constance ? 

‘She is dead!” he cried; ‘‘is she not dead—let her die! There is 
no Constance !” 

Victorine trembled as she clung to him—then shrieked the words, 
as if wrung from her by a torturing conscience, ‘‘She is not dead! 
She has never died! I have deceived you! She lives! She lives!” 

Almost while she spoke, Arthur shook her off as if she had been 
aserpent. She fell heavily back. Her garments were saturated; 
her long hair streamed upon the water; conscience seemed to para- 
lyze her. She uttered no cry, nor struggled to escape. She saw 
him grasp her rival, and then went down as part of the common 
wreck, 
Did she think he would save her, and let the other go? 





CHAPTER XXVIII., AND LAST. 


THe wild chaotic scene has pasc*4 by. While it lasted it was fearful 
in its intensity of suffering. But it has passed away. The tumult 
is hushed. The shrieks are stilled. The broken bridge remains to 
testify to its reality. They are repairing it as quickly as they may. 
Crowds have visited the spot to look at it, with morbid curiosity. 
But even curiosity is satisfied, and the silence of nature has settled 
over it. 

There is a little rural inn hard by, picturesque in summer, with its 
climbing roses and its beehives. Such a place is not often met with 
now-a-days—clean, quiet and hospitable. In a chamber of this rus- 
tic dwelling, with the white curtains closed round him, and the 
ong window-case fully blinded to exclude the light, lies Arthur 

ese, 

On the morning of the accident Arthur had well nigh lost his life. 
He sank wich Constance in his arms, and they would both have per- 
ished if John’s sturdy arm had not come to their rescue. 

Arthur had been the greater sufferer of the two. The agitation of 
mind into which he had been thrown threatened to deprive him of 
reason. For many days he was raving in delirium; now he lay mo- 
tionless and exhausted. You might almost have thought him dead 

John Lodge seldom left him day or night. He and Grace professed 
to watch by turns; but John wou!d steal into the room long before 
his turn was come, and insist on taking his post. Grace never ap- 
pears to more advantage than at the present crisis. Her noisy 

emonstrative nature was hushed into awe and solemnity. She 
moved noiselessly, spoke little, and wept much. 
seemed to hang on her brother’s recovery. 

One night Arthur’s disorder had cooked its height, and Grace, in 
an agony of grief, retreated to the room below, and indulged her 
tears. Some one came behind her and said softly, “ Don’t, Miss 
Grace—pray don’t!” 

It was John Lodge. Grace started, and then burst out with cha- 
racteristic vehemence. 

‘I must cry, Mr. Lodge—I* cannot help it. I have no one in the 
world but Arthur.” 

** Yes, you have, Miss Grace. You have some one else,” said 
John, drawing nearer, and speaking quickly, as if afraid the impedi- 
ment should rise in his throat. 

“Who have I, pray ?” asked Grace, with a shade of coquetry. 

‘* You have me, Grace,” said John, earnestly. 

Grace made no reply, but buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
continued to weep bitterly. 

“Grace,” sad John, pauses eourage as he spoke, “ this is no 
time for me to say what I mean to say—when your brother gets well, 
as I believe he will, for we men can pull through anything—but un 
der any circumstances I mean to say it, and Ya out with it now, 
only for what fs going on up-stairs. You may depend on me, Grace. 
I’m true to the last drop of my blood, and I'll never leave you while 
my name is John vd 

aving thus delivered himself of his sentiments, John Lodge went 
back to the sick room, and took his place " Arthur’s bedside, 

Arthur lay, as I told you, motionless. If he sleeps, it is like the 
sleep of death—not a muscle moves ; the coverlet scarcely rises with 
the rising breath. You may hear the faintest sound in this stil! 
chamber. You must hear a footstep on the stairs, light as it is. The 
door opens, and there enters——. How can I describe her? wh 
need I? It is but repetition. We know that majestic woman wit 
her golden hair. She has huunted us.too. long. Arthur’s destiny 
was wrecked because of her. 

Yet we must needs be fascinated. She is simply dressed. Her 
golden hair braided, her eyes psofound in their compassion, her 
movements regal in their stateliness. She seems to fill the place 
with her presence. She goes to the bed—we watch her eagerly. She 
bends over Arthur—she lays her hand upon his forehead—she whis- 
pers to him to live. See, she w ! She is a woman then—we 
could almost have taken her to be a goddess! 

Arthur is roused by her touch. He looks up. “Constance!” It 
is the first word he has spoken for some days. “Constance!” He 
repeats it. The sight of her has brought him back from the very 
jaws of the grave. 

Constance lays her finger on her lip; then puts back his tangled 
hair, smooths his pillow, aud closing the curtain, she sits behind 
it. Arthur smiles. He looks towards her, his eyes bright and in- 
telligent, but the eyelids ay | as if from weakness, and ke sleeps 

ain. it is a quiet healthy sleep; there is a tinge of color on his 
cheek ; we see the coverlet rise and fall; death 
youth is getting the mastery. 

Day after day if we linger in the room, we shall see Constance 
watching over him. He never rouses himself from sleep but with 
her name apon his lips. He cannot bear her absence. In Ris dreams 
he murmurs ‘‘Constanee.” But he cannot satisfy himself as to his 
old delusion; it hangs round him. He wonders still. He keeps 
asking himself again and again, “ Living or Dead ?” 

His ideas of Constance are connected with another world. He 
has always thought of her as a spiritual being, yet she moves about. 
She is instinct with life; life thrills through every vein. But the 
mystery is not unrivalled. He has seen her dead. 

One day she was sitting by him as usual, when, by a sudden im- 
pulse, he rose from the pillow and drew aside the curtain. She was 
asleep, or seemed to be. Her head thrown back; her golden hair 
clustering about her neek; her long lashes resting as he had seen 
them before upon her cheek. Just so she looked when——. 

Arthur shuddered. His breath came short and quick. He will 
know of it—if her pulses beat, if the tide of life flows or has ebbed 
forever. And he wuches her hand. It is warm and lifelike, and 
his hand creeps stealthfly «nward. It feels her white arm, white as 
marble, but without its chill ; and it touches her neck, and his finger, 
daring as it has never been before, is laid upon her cheek. ‘Then 
comes up the rich blood, dyeing the temples, and suffusing the ala- 
baster neck. 

“It is life—life!” Arthur shouts in triumph. He knows that she 
lives. But will she love him? We think she will, Women are 
very pitiful, amd she has wept over his sorrows. 


Her very life 


has given way, and 


| 


We think she “will when a few weeks are over, and Arthur is re- 
covering and sits by the latticed window, and Constance’s hand is in 
his, and her glorious eyes are bent upon him, and her clear musical 
voice is stirring all the artist’s soul within him. 

She is telling him of her trance; they can talk of little else, except 
what Arthur has suffered. And they wonder, as they may well, and 
their voices drop, and they whisper of kindred spirits. There are 
such, even in this prosaic world, attracting each other over sea and 
mountain, Here, through the darkness and mystery of the seeming 

Tave. 

7 Sometimes they speak of Victorine, and their faces gather awe, 
for Victorine and her subtle schemes have perished tepether, 

But Arthur never looked into Victorine’s eyes as he does into 
those of Constance. He never played with her hair, or watched 
every movement, or hung on every word. It is love, unmistakable, 
unquenchable love, burning, pure and ardent. He almost claims 
her. He feels he has a right to her above ali others. 

But will she love him? We think she will, when, by-and-bye, 
spring violets bloom, and the pale anemone spreads her carpet over 
the woods. We see her watching for some one in the garden of her 
home, pacing up and down, eager and excited. 

We think she will when Arthur kneels before her, ay | her 
white hand, and sunning himself in her presence. When she leads 
him to the boudoir, and shows him the picture and the couch on 
which she lay. And again the window is open, and the blackbird 
and thrush were heard singing outside. nd when June roses 
bloom, we think so more convincingly, for she stands arrayed in 
white drapery, no bloodless spectre, But with a woman’s warm, liv- 
ing heart, palpitating with love and joy. And Arthur conducts her 
to the little church, passing by the tomb where he has wept her loss. 
This time he reads the inscription right, and flowers are strewn in 
her path, and she stan“s in all her living beauty by the altar, and 
the question is set at rest for ever—“ LIVING OR Deap ?” 

THE END. 








PERSONAL. 
Cou. T. B. Tnorrr, the ‘‘ Bee Hunter,” and distinguished 


in art as well as literature, delivered a lecture at Dodworth’s Hall, on 
the evening of January 20th, subject, ‘‘ An Inside View of the Great 
Rebellion.” Notwithstanding the badness of the weather, the hall was 
crowded to overfiowing by an appreciative and fashionable audience. Upon 
the stand were Hon. E. Brooks, Collector Barney, Gignoux, the artist, 
Mayor Harper,and others. Mr. Harperintroduced the speaker in a felici- 
tous address, in which he spoke of the Colonel as an artist, soldier and 
author—as one of the most fascinating writersin the country. ‘The lecture 
of Col. Thorpe, though delivered without notes, and in a free colloquial 
style, fully answered the high expectations of his hearers. While it 
presented much valuable information, it was interspersed with many 
amusing anecdotes, and told in a capita] manner. It is possible that the 
Colonel may be induced to repeat it at no distant day. 


Noan A. Swayne, of Ohio, has been made Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in place of the late Judge John 
McLean, 


CapTaIn Fitz James O’Brien, of this city, a well known 
sketch writer, has joined Gen. Lander’s staff. 


Tne Hon. Anson Burlingame, American Minister to China, 
had, by latest accounts, visited the Governor of Twochwang, by whom 
he was well received. The visit was returned, Mr, Burlingame after- 
ward leit for Shanghae, on his way to Pekin, 


Licut. Farrrax, whom * Villiams” pretends Miss Slidell 
slapped in the face, has been appointed Commander of Ordnance at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, 


Lizut. Maury, who has gone over to Secessia, was not 
long since proposed os a candidate for the honor of being chosen a cor- 
responding member of the French Institute. His claims were referred 
to a committee of eminent French savans, who reported unanimously 
that the public reputation of Mr, Maury was the work of writers who 
knew nothing of the subjects they discussed. 


Mr. Epwin M. Sranton, Mr. Cameron’s successor as 
Secretary of War, is a resident of Pittsburg, Pa. He has long been 
esteemed the ablest sew yee in Western Pennsylvania. He distirve 
guished himself particular 
case. He acquitted himself finely as eerrner eneral of the United 
States during the few closing weeks of Mr. Buchunan’'s administration. 
We know that neither Mr. Holt nor Gen, Dix was more efficient or bold 
than he in uncloaking the traitors in high places, and in saving the Go- 
vernment from utter ruin, He is aman of strong and energetic mind, 
and is thought to have executive talent of ahigh order, He slso has an 
unblemished reputation for honesty and loyalty. We trust that he 
brings to his new post the dap gh which are necessary for the 
successful performance of the arduous duties now devolved on him. 
The Cleveland Plaindealer suys of him: ‘‘ We know Edwin M. Stanton, 
the new appointee, well. He has more of the Bonaparte in his compo- 
sition than any other man in America, The army will move on now, 
even if it gocs to the devil.” 


Cou. GarricLD, the officer who so signally routed the Fal- 
staffian Humphrey Marshall, is well known in Rensselacr county, New 
York, He is still quite a young man, and afew ye.rs ago, when a stu 
dent at Williams College, was in the habit of coming over to the “‘ Dis- 

iples” churches at Focstenkill and Milville, and preaching to those 
congregations. On leaving college he went to Ohio and became presi- 
deni of an institution of learning—abandoning that position, however, 
at the call of his country. He is known in the army as the “ Pom ben 
Colonel,” and is almost a “ John Balfour of Burley,” in his rigid piety, 
yet high courage. 

Mr. GorrscuaLk, the eminent pianist, has arrived in the 


city from Havana, and will give a serics of concerts immediately on the 
termination of Mr. Grau’s opera season. 


Tue British steamer Rinaldo, from Boston, with Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason on board, arrived at Bermuda on the 9th of January, 
and sailed ogain on the 10th for St. Thomas, in order to take the West 
India mail for England. On the evenin of their arrival the commis- 
sioners were invited to dine with Admiral Milne. 








THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL. 


Nrsio’s GaRDEN.—Perhaps the most attractive feature of 
this fine theatre is the variety which it affords in the character of the 
pieces produced there. During the past week we bave had, #8 a special 
atiraction, Mr. Hackett, in_ his celebrated part of Fulstaff; not the 
amorous Jack of the Merry Wives of Windsor, but the gasconading old 
scamp of Henry IV., which, without him, would be simply stupid. 
‘Take the character all in all, it is by far the most difficult of adequate 
rendering of all of Shakespeare's creations, ue not only extraor- 
dinary moral, but also physical ———— That Mr. Hackett succeeds 
better with the part than any man living, is only qualified praise; for we 
doubt if he tills it fully in the estimation of any one who hears him 
qualified to pronounce a judgment. He makes more of sume points and 
less of others than his auditor expects, but on the whole leaves a 
pears Sprcene on the mind. At any rate,'no lover of Shake- 
speare should omit to see Hackett as Falstaff. The other characters of 
the plece were only fairly represented. Hal had none of the vigorous 
abandon intended by the author; and Percy, having a great deal to sxy 
of very little moment, made up for the lack of interest in his part by the 
most unmitigated rant. It will, perhaps, be worth considering by the 
really talented company at Niblo’s, that each and every character fn a play 
cannot each and every be the leading one. There must be a subordination 
of parts, and no subordinate part can made paramount by any exer- 
tions of the actor, in the way of “mouthing,” and the making of 
“ damnable faces.” 


Winter Garpren.—The fairies of the nether Rhine have 
given way to the substantial men, women and negroes of Louisiana. In 
other words, the ever popular “ Octoroon” takes place of the “ Naiad 
Queen.” Mr. Clarke changes from bibulous Schnapps to Yankee Scudder, 
and Miss Browne from a fascinating fairy into an equally charming 
Creole. Nothing need be said of the “ Octoroon ;” it wins its own way, 
and may be regarded as a speciality of the Winter Garden. 


AcapreMy or Music.—Mr. Grau has joined forces with 
Mareisek, and they only await the arrival of M. Maretzek’s corps from 
Havina to announce their plan of the impending musical carnpaign. In 
the meantime, Mr. Grau keeps up the fire by elternatin “ seasons” of 
two nights between New York, Brooklyn, Boston and Philadelphia. 
Towards the end of February he will probably bring out “‘ Le Prophete,” 
* La Juive,” and probably “ Aroldo,” Verdi’s new opera. From these 
arrangements it will be seen that, notwithstanding the gloomy antici- 
pations of the fall, we are about to enter upon as brilliant and enjoyable 
a musical season as any that we have had for several years past. 


Sticknry’s NationaL Oircus.—The Old Bowery is com- 
Mencing to assume its wonted appearance as in “days of yore.” During 
the past week, in despite of the vacillating character of the weather, the 
attendances were large. Dan Rice, the American humorist, made his 
appearance on Monday, and was enthusiastically welcomed by about 
2,000 persons, some of whom we recognised as habitués of Niblo’s Gar- 
den and the Opera. Dan has a blind horse that achieves miracies, and 





hig mules are as comical as ever. Mr. Rice will remain all the week, 
appearing on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, 
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THE WAR IN KENTUCKY—BATTLE 
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HARVEST AND VINTAGE. 
By A. J. H. Duganne. 


I DreAMeED of a marvellous Harvest— 
1 dreamed of a Threshing-Floor, 

VWhere men, like grain, by Angels twain, 
Were g«rnered in measureless store; 

All bound in sheaves, like corn in the ieaves, 
And flailed, from husk to core. 

And the Augels sang, with voices sweet, 

* Out of the Grain the Dross we beat, 

* Out of the Chaff we winnow the Wheat: 
“ True Souls are the Wheat of a Nation!” 


I dreamed of a wonderful Vintage— 
I dreamed of a Wine-Press red, 
Where men, like grapes, by angel-shapes, 
Were trodden with wrathful tread ; 
As grapes ye work, to must and to murk, 
And crush them, shred by shred. 
{ And the Angels sang, with tongues divine— 
} ** Out of the murk the must we fine, 
‘ “ Out of the Grapes we mellow the Wine: 
’ ‘* Brave Hearts are the Wine of a Nation!” 


I would that my Dreams were real— 
That Angels thfs Land might beat! 

Aid scourge our sod with the fiails of God, 
And sc«tter the chaff from the wheat, 

And mightily tread, in our Wine-Press red, 
(ll dross beneath their feet ! 

That our souls might sing, in joyous strain— 

“(jut of the Chaff the Wheat we gain, 

“ Out of the Murk the Wine we drain: 
**The Wheat and the Wine of our Nation!” 


I pray that the Angel of Freedom 
May strive with the Angel of War: 
Till men, like grain, these Winnowers twain 
‘hall flail, from husk to core; 
Till Men, like Wine, in libation divine, 
To Thee, 0 God! they pour! 
And forevermore sing, with tongues divine— 
“ God of the True! this Wheat is Thine! 
“God of the Free! receive this Wine: 
“ The Heart and Soul of our Nation !”—N, Y. Tribune, 








THE ADMIRAL’S DAUGHTERS. 


A Story of Fifty Years Ago. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I, AND Il. 


A wipat Newron resiced at Portsmouth with his three 
« ghters, Dilen, wed 26, Susan, about 22, and Mary, who was in her 
. year, When the story opens the admiral, who had been a widower 
;.. may years, Led jallen into the toils of a dashing and un rincipled 
¥ ou. in, the widow of a Capt. Lake, who was introducéd to Ellen by her 
father oo *h ir stepmother. Ellen, who had been her father’s house- 
keeper for ;.:rs, and who had brought up her sisters with all the 
tendernees of :.eccond mother, was deeply mortified, more especially 
ac her inte (ed stepmother was only four years her senior, and had 
loen hers. oolfeliow. This reflection was the more galling. as she 
hc deen, innocently, herself the cause of the event, hav ma nvaed her 
old sehou! @liow to passa short time with her as a visitor. hen Ellen 
announced tlie unpleasant intelligence to her sisters, the indignation of 
Mury was intense, Susan, whose easiness and credulity were excessive, 
was inclined to t- ke a more cheerful view of the matter, and to think 
thet ehe micht be quite an accession to their establishment. Her 
shrewder ci:ters saw in hertheapple of discord. They, however, placed 
th ir final redress in their brother, a young surgeon, and though some- 
what wild, as all young medical students are, was full of noble ye 
de. ote ly attached to his sisters, more especially to his eldest, who had 
becu to him « second mother. Mary was at this time in love witha 
young Licot, Black wood, of thenavy, who loved her in return, although 
pota word of love had pas ed either’s lips. The second chapter opens 
with a dinner-party given by the aaeet, prtectealy to introduce his 
intended bride to his naval acquaintance, At this dinner Lieut, Black- 
wood was present, and during the evening he confesses his love to 
M.ry, who plights back her trothin return, On his reaching home that 
evening, in all the fulness of boyish delight, he tells his mother that 
he has made a proposal to the admiral’s daughter, and that it had been 
accepted by her. To his extreme surprise and Ne TT he is told by 
Mrs. Blackwood that the marri is impossible. Ellis, her son, de- 
mands anexplmation. She tells him, amid many tears, that she cunnot 
bring her lips to tell Lim, but that she will give him a letter to her agent 
in London, who will satisfy his mind that Miss Newton never can, and 
never ovght to be, his wife. At the same time she explicitly avows that 
she is god and pure as an angel, The interview closes with Ellis 

»romi-ing his mother not to write or see Mary Newton till he has been 
bb Loudon. At this exciting point the second chapter ends, 





CHAPTER III. 


At scven o’clock Lieutenant Blackwood rose, and having obtained 
the l-tter started at once for London, 

Ar ived there, his mother’s agent and solicitor was soon found, 
The letter seemed to disturb him greatly. 

“1 foar I can’t manage this matter for you to-day,” he said, after 
some hesitation. 

‘It’s necessary that some documents not in my possession now 
should be seen by you, in respect to the statement your mother 
wishes me to make. I must see the party who has them, but if you 
like to wait here I'}l send my clerk to arrenge an interview with him. 
This, you see, is an enclosure to him from Mrs. Blackwood.” 

He waited while the old gentleman wrote a letter and sent his 
clerk. In about half an hour the clerk came back with a gentle- 


min. 

“Oh, Mr. Stephen! it was your father I wanted to see.” 

“1 know it, but he could not come; he is much too unwell to at- 
tend to business.” 

“ Step into my room, will you? Excuse us, Mr. Blackwood, a few 
minutes.” 

Che two gentlemen conferred, and Mr. Harrild sent to ask him to 
eome in. 

“This is Mr. Stephen—or, as he is sometimes called, Dr. Stephen 
—Mr. Blackwo.d. ‘Now his father is the person of whom I spoke as 
possessing the papers, and it will be necessary to go to his house, 
some few miles from here, and he can’t be seen till to-morrow.” 

“You know the nature of the matter in question, Mr. Harrild?” 

“Not quite; but still I make a guess from the tone of your 
mother’s letier that it admits no delay—that is, no unnecessary delay 
—still Dr. Stephen, senior, cannot see you till to-morrow ; his son 
here, as his father’s medical adviser, forbids it.” 

“ Not even in this case ?’ 

“No, Mr. Blackwood, not even in this case,” said the doctor; 

* but you shall see him the first thing to-morrow morning; mean- 
time, if you have nothing better to do, you can go with me. I have 
my carriage here; I have but two visits to make, and then I am 

ving to Bethlehem Hospital—I’ve a patient to see there—and then 
ome, where you can dine with us and sleep in the house so as to be 
ready to see my father early. Will it suit you?” 

” t shall not be intruding ?” 

«No, not at al'—you may like to see the place.” 

“ Well, then, I'll go.” 

‘The jieutenant found his companion at once cheerful and intelli- 

nt, and from the descriptions given by him as they went to the 
Fospital his curiosity was quite excited. They rode down to the city, 
and turning down vne of the streets in Finsbury, came upon a large, 
heavy-looking brick building with barred windows and decorated with 
two hidecus figures—the work of Colley Cibbér’s father—hideous 
because of their truth{ulness—of raving and melancholy madness. 

“If you must be either of those,” said his companion, “ which 
would you choose ?” 

* tie of the chains, I think. There’s power there—some sense of 

ain, but still a fierce enjoymentof the rattle. Oh,yes! the chained 

Foliow is my liking; the other is in hell though he lies so quietly 

there; the one has a chance, in some wild fre: «, of meeting death ; 
the other must wait till nature, worn out, bids death come. Give me 
the chains, dector.” 

“Ah! but it’s a sad fate in either form. 

“Well, they're not all alike, these ‘afflicted of God,’ as some one 
has called them. Some you'll find so utterly miserable that, like 
bruised worms, it would seem an act of charity to kill them; others, 

ain, quite calm, in a kind of happy dream to-day, happy beyond 
the sane mau’s dream e{ heaven, and to-morrow miserable beyond 
our wildest dreams of hell.” 

“ Well, well, if it must be, give me the chains; I should, at least, 
have music when I willed.” 





Dr. Stephen eyed the young man carefully, and said: 

“You push a joke to its limits.” : 

“No; I was only thinking what I said—I mean it.” 

‘Will you go round with one of the keepers, and I'll see my pa- 
tient? If he’s well, you shall see him, for he’s a most interesting 


bject.” , 

Mr. Blackwood went over the building with his conduetor, and saw 
the various phases of the disease till his heart was sickened, and he 
could bear no more. —_— 

“T’ll sit here in your waiting-room till Dr. Stephen comes,” said 
he to the keeper. 

‘Not long to wait, sir—he’s here.” 

“Will you come ?” said the doctor. 

‘** No, thank you, I’ve seen enough.” 

** Where have you been ?” 

‘Pauper wards, sir; I thought the gentleman would go all over. 

“ You’ve seen the worst part; eome with me, you'll feel the con- 
trast a relief.” 

They went through one of the wards to a sort of private room, 
where was seated, writing at a table, a tall, gentlemanly-locking man, 
with neatly powdered hair and the cleanest of shirt frills. He rose 
as they entered. 

“So you’ve come to see me, eh, doctor? Take a seat,” and he 
tried to move a chair forhisfriend. ‘Jenkins, howisthis? I spoke 
yesterday about these chairs being fixed to the floor.” , 

‘I thought you liked them better fixed, sir, for fear of upsetting 
them and disturbing your studies.” 

“Ah, I remember, Jenkins. Still I should like them to be made 
os move when I wanted them; can’t you let the carpenter manage 
that ?” 

“Not this week, sir; he’s very busy.” 

“Busy! He’s always busy. I’ll not have it; I'll complain to the 
overnor, it’s too bad. Send for the governor instantly. Do you 
ear? Instantly!” 

“Certainly, sir, I’ll go at once; but these gentlemen must leave— 
it’s against the rules to leave any one alone with a prisoner for poiiti- 
cal offences.” ; 

“‘ Well, let them come back with you. Excuse me, doctor, but it’s 
getting too bad. I really must see the governor at once.” 

The door was locked on the prisoner, and Jenkins, the second 
kecper, turned round to the dector. 

“Excuse me, sir, but do you particularly want to see him te-day ? 
He’s in one of his tantrums to-day, and a bad one—I can see it in 
his eyes—beside, he’s sent for the governor, George. No. Seven- 
— - for the governor, and these gentlemen want to see him 
to-day ?” 

““ You'd best not, gentlemen; if he’s sent for the governor it’s not 
safe; that’s the worst sign he makes when he’s getting bad ; the least 
thing upsets him then. I know him so well, he’s been here this 
twenty-three years.” : 

“IT must see him at any risk, to-day, George, so tell me what sign 
to watch for.” 

“You must watch him close; he stretches out his fingers like 
bird’s claws once or twice each hand, and when he stretches both out 
— you must put this whistle to your lips and blow it, or you’re 
a dead man—he has the strength of a lion in those arms of his. I 
and Jenkins will hang about close by, and when you whistle we'll 
come; but I warn you it’s not safe, Dr. Stephen, to-day; I never 
knew him send for the governor without some row after it.” 

“Will you go to the governor, then ?” inquired the lieutenant. 
“Lor, no, sir; there’s no governor here; it’s only his fancy that 

this is the Tower, and that he’s confined as a political prisoner; it’s 
all fancy, sir, and nothing but it. 

“Now, sir, if you’re determined to go, we'll go in. You've got 
es whistle handy, sir. Don’t say I didn’t warn you if anything 
happens.” 

**No, I'll take care. I’ll use this when he stretches both his hands 
out like a bird’s talons, thus.” 

“That's just it, but watch him close or you'll be too late. Better 
ive this other gentleman yours, Jenkins; he can’t keep them both 
rom whistling, though it’s likely he may one.” 

“Will you go, Mr. Blackwood ?” 

“Oh, certainly; the spice of danger is always a seasoning I like.” 

** Come, then,” 

They entered the prisoner’s room preceded by Jenkins.' 

“ Well, Jenkins, have you seen the governor ?” 

peo, sir, he is particularly engaged and cannot come for’at least 
an hour.” 

** He sent no dpology ?” 

“Yes, sir, he suid he was exceedingly sorry, but Lord Wellington 
was with him, and he couldn’t leave. 

**No, no, certainly not. That will do, Jenkins, you may retire. 
Now, gentlemen, what is your news of the world outside ?’ 

Jenkins left the room and left the door open, with an expressive 
look at the doctor. 

“| have not much news, Mr, Copeland; you must permit me to 
iatoernen a friend, Lieutenant Blackwoed, of his Majesty’s ship the 
Terrible.” 

‘Blackwood! Blackwood! I seem to recollect the name ; strange 
—I cannot recal it—it seems to please me; I have some pleasant 
sensations at the sound of the name; I seem to know your face, 
young man, too; let me look at you.” 

He rose from his seat, and, putting his hand on Blaekwood’s 
shoulder, led him to the window and looked into his face earnestly. 

“No, no, I am getting old; I eannot recal your face or name. 
Ah, sir, when you are as old in years and sufferings as I am, you 
will fin your memcry getting feeble.” 

He went back to his seat and sat rocking himself backwards and 
forwards, evidently trying to recollect something in connection with 
the name and face of his visitor, but as evidently failing. 

‘I must give it up. No,I cannot tell. I have been robbed, in 
this vile place, of all that makes a man—the persecutions I have 
undergone have affected my mind, I sometimes think ; and for what 
a small offence I am shut up here like a wild beast !” 

“What was the nature of the offence, if I might ask such a ques- 
tion ?’’ said the lieutenant. 

“Do you really want to know, Mr. Blackwood? Does he, 
doctor ?’ 

“IT think so; he is interested. I brought him with me beeause I 
thought you'd like to see a new face.” 

‘* Let me see, let me see,” and he began to stride about the room. 
“Let me see. Ah! Ihaveit. WhatamI herefor? Is that your 
question? I will tell you, but first let me close this door. I don’t 
care to have my secrets talked of amongst the herd outside, bond or 
free,” 

He tried to shut the door and fasten it, but the keeper had put in 
action a seeret catch that held the lock so that the door, though 
shut, remained unfastened. 

“Why am I here? Why have I spent three-and-twenty years in 
this place? Why have I lost all—everything—hope—lov eace ? 
Ahg why? Dolknow? Yes, 1 doknow. I call to mind the day 
as iftit were yesterday, that saw my downfall. I am a prisoner here 
becduse I know too much. I wasa slave of the lamp; I bowed 
down and worshipped knowledge, and she smiled on me. I knew 
too much, and t00 Iittie=toe much for those who have confined me, 
too little for myself. Look at this—this is the secret of my eonfine- 
ment hefe,” and he drew from his breast a piece of paper, which 
served as the envelope to another, on which was a carefully drawn 
sketch of some machine. ‘But for this piece of paper I should be 
free ; I could gain my liberty by its destruction, and yet it is the 
work of my own hand—every line, every re is the work of hours 
and hours passed in toil and labor. Shall I destroy it? No, no— 
ten times no!” and he raised his voice as if disputing. “I cannot— 
will not; look, sir, well—well at it,” and he leant over the lieute- 
nant, who had spread out the paper on the table before him. “ You 
do not understand it, eh ?” 

“No, not at all. It’s quite a puzzle to me. It’s neither ship, nor 
carriage ; I can’t tell what it is.’ 

“Ah, man, man, thou hast no faith in thyself, none in thine own 
power! Where else can we travel than on the earth and on the sea? 
Is there no type of motion in nature but the fish and the beast ?” 

“ Birds,” suggested the lieutenant. 

“Birds! True—birds. This, sir, is a bird, created by the human 
brain !” 

* An aerial machine, in fact, Mr. Copeland,” said the lieutenant, 
with a scarcely concealed pity in his smile. 

** Yes, spite of your pity, it is; spite of your pity, I said, sir.” 

He stretched out his right hand like a bird’s claw, and continued : 
“Look atme. Iam not now like a mad man, an enthusiast, an 

egotist; and yet I tell you that what you smile at in pity to-day will 
be the ordinary facet of years te come! Hew simple, how beautifal, 





are the laws of Nature! How grossly neglectful of her teachings 
aremen. It excites me—me, a philosopher—to think how grossly 
even the wisest neglect this great book. Ah, young man, I was 

oung once, full of hope and ambition, end now I am here; and all 
Seceuse men have neglected Nature. Man’s most ardent aspiration 
is for power, he envies the swift-footed deer, the agile fish, and tries 
by imitations of their actions to gain their powers. Does he suc- 
eced? No; most assuredly no. And why? But because he will 
not, in his blindness, learn to distinguish betweea the essential and 
the accidental. He takes the bird on the water, and he forms, by 
imitation, his oars, with all the defects of its intermittent stroke; he 
forgets that the bird is scmething more than a swimming machine, 
it is a living, walking, eating and egg-hatching machine—the foot 
serves its purpose towards all these ends, and all well—but man 
wants, for his purpose, a machine that needs but to serve one end, 
that of swimming only; the wheel, then, and not the oar, should be 
his instrument of progression. Whenever man desires progress, 
the wheel must grant him his desire. They used to represent For- 
tune as a blind goddess with a wheel, and to speak of the ups and 
downs of life as the results of the turning of this wheel; it is a true 
figure, but half its meaning is lost without the knowledge that the 
wheel is the true type of human progress. Fortune comes with her 
wheel as a gift to benefit all mankind. If I want to express power, 
material power, that which gives the civilised man the advantage of 
the barbarian, I must take the wheel as its embodiment.” 

He was prowling up and down the apartment with rapid strides as 
he gave utterance to his thoughts, his hands alternately stretched 
out, while at intervals he passed them over his brow and eyes, as 
though some thin veil-clouded his inward sight. 

“The Heavens are full of vast invisible immaterial wheels—suns 
and planets are but omy of a grand system of wheels—the whole 
Heaven is one vast dial of which men see nothing but the motion of 
some few bright points, indicators of time—the wheels within 
wheels of the prophet whose outer circles were so high that they 
were dreadful—what are a with their eyes, their ceaseless revo- 
lutions, but expressions of a divine power? Who reads and knows 
what Newton has found and thoucht, and does not feel that these 
wheels are so high, they are dreadful ? 

“Yes, sir, yes, 1 know that human power oyer nature, over time, 
and distance—must be the result of continuous circular motion; by 
it he shall travel the stormy sea faster than the whale; by it course 
the land with swifter, surer foot than any of its inhabitants, and by 
it he shall yet cleave the air with swifter wing than that of any of 
the fowls of Heaven! I know in, sir, I knowit. Continuous, cir- 
cular motion is the key to that secret which Icarus perished in the 
effort to solve—the key to that problem which has baffled man since 
the first thought of power dawned upon his mind—I know it, andI 
am here—here—I, who so loved liberty that I spent a life in seeking 
wings, am now a poor prisoned captive, more unhappy than any of 
my feathered prisoners who taught me the secret of their power. I 
feel sometimes that I shall go mad! Mad! With my miscry.” 

The lieutenant glanced at his companion, and their eyes met. 

“Quite,” said the doctor, in answer to his look of inquiry. 

The prisoner seated himself at the table, and gazed at his sketch. 

“Can you explain it to me?” said the lieutenant. “I really 
should like to understand it.” ° 

“No, I cannot and will not. I have determined that my secret 
shall die with me. I could fly, like a bird, if I had but time and 
liberty. I have made to the government of this country an offer to 
construct an engine of war so terrible that its possession should in- 
sure victory. am here in consequence. What the eagle is 
amongst the beasts, that should the nation possessing this become 
amongst men Iamhere! They feared me—unable, unwilling, to 
aid me in my plans-—fearful of my betraying my secrets to enemies, 
they have placed me here! What were the tyrannies of the Bastile 
to this? 1 choke with rage when I think ofit! Ihave sought death. 
He will not come. I must live on and on this weary life. I some- 
times think of what I could have done with liberty. I see the crowd 
around me, gazing with brutish wonder at me and my creation. 
I see the select few casting to me looks of sympathy and hope. 
mount the platform—I set in action the secret springs of life within 
it. It rises—I rise with it—the crowd gets smaller—the earth sinks 
beneath me—now, for the critical time—I will to go north or south, 
against the wind; once more I touch my hidden springs, and steadily 
yet swiftly, I move as I will, my triumph is complete! I descend 
amid the cheers of a convinced multitude, and accept the homage of 
a grateful nation.” 

‘he old man had risen, and was now standing in an attitude full 
of dignity, bowing to the multitude his fancy had called up: he 
turned ana saw on the faces of his auditors a smile almost of con- 
tempt, — of pity. 

“Ah! ah! My God! Alas my dreams! I ama captive here! 
You laugh at me—you laugh!” and he stretched his hands out 
rapidly, one after the other. ‘You laugh—and at me! You forget 
that the eagle has claws and beak as well as wings! You forget, 
and laugh at me! Thus do I punish the insult.” 

With a wild scream he threw himself forward on the doctor’s 
throat, his hand stretched out like the claw of a bird. The doctor 
had no time to use his whistle, the clutch was so utterly unexpected ; 
his ———, however, whistled shrilly, and the keepers rushing 
in took him off with some difficulty. 

Now, sir, this won’t do. y can’t you let the gentleman 
alone, eh ?”” The man spoke as if speaking to a disobedient child. 

“He— vr | both laughed at me—both,” and the prisoner’s eyes 
glared fiercely on his visitors. 

Meantime the doctor had recovered a little composure. 

‘You'd better go, gentlemen; we shall have all we can do to hold 
him while you’re here.” 

They left the room and went to another, to wait the arrival of one 
or the other of the keepers. 

“You've upset him for a week, doctor, you have. He seems to 
have made you a little pale.” 

“Yes, he got his nands on my throat.” 

“If it hadn’t been for my whistle, sir, your frieud here would 
have fared badly.” 

‘Yes, the attack was so sudden that I feared for his life.” 

“Not more than I did,” said the doctor; “however, we’re well 
out of it. What have you done with him ?” 

“Oh! he’s all right now, he’s got a straight waistcoat on, and 
strapped to his bed.” 

“Was it not rather unwise of you, doctor, to urge seeing him 
when hy heard how he was? Beside, I don’t see what you have 
gained.” 

“No, I dare say not. He’s a patient of my father’s, and he de- 
sired me to see him; on my report of his state he wiil be able to 
administer to him any medicine he may see necessary. What do 
you think now of the chains ?” 

“Still the same; I should like the active fierceness of yonder 
man we have just left better than the dreadful misery that I saw 
some suffering.” 

They reached the doctor’s home, and early next morning the lieu- 
tenant was informed that he could see the old gentleman. 

“* Are you going out, Mr. Stephens ?” 

‘No; I shall be here an hour or two yet; I may be wanted.” 

The lieutenant stood outside the door for awhile, wondering what 
could be the nature of the communication the old doctor would make 
tohim. He entered the room, 

About an hour afterwards the bell was rung violently, and the 
younger medical man rushed into his father’s room. ; 

“Take him aw.y,” said the old man, “and bleed him; he has 
had a slight fit.” : 





CHAPTER Iv. 
‘So Blackwood has exchanged into the Balldog, and gone off to the 
West Indies this morning,” said the admiral to his daughters, as 
they sat at breakfast. 

‘It’s a mistake, papa, surely,” said Ellen. 

“No; I was told it by one of the dockyard people, who saw him 
go off in the shore boat with his chests. yhat’s the matter, Mary; 
what’s the matter with you ?” 

Mary had nearly fallen from her chair in a swoon. 

“Gone, did you say, papa ?” said Ellen. 

** Gone, yes gone; but what’s the matter with your sister ?” 
“There’s nothing the matter, papa, nothing—I am quite well 
thank you,” and in preof of the assertion, she went off into a fit of 

violent hysterical weeping. 

‘Til take care of her, papa; she’s ill, I can see.” 

“* Have the doctor then at once.” 

“No, not yet; let her go into my room.” 

Mer sister took her away, and the old gentleman sat down to hig 
paper, wondering much as to the eenstitution of woman's mind, 
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** God bless me, it is not possible she cares for that fellow Black- 
wood. NowI come to think of it, I did notice that he was here 
oftener than some of them—I must ask Ellen.” 

Mary soon recovered, and upon some pretext, Susan was dis- 
missed. 

‘* My dear Mary, what makes you se ill? Tell me, is there more 
than I know in this? Tell me—your mother—dearest.” And Mary, 
so solicited, told her sister-mother all, how on the evening of the 
launch he had told her he loved her, and how she had confessed she 
loved him, and that was only four days ago, and he had neither sent 
nor written, she had heard nothing of him, and then to hear this, 
not that he was going, but actually gone to that dreadful climate, 
without a word. It was cruel—terribly cruel. Would Ellen see his 
2 ama his sisters—she should die if she did net hear something of 

im. 

: — asked her if she had told any one—yes, she had written to 
sther. 

“* What had she said ?” 

‘* Why she had told her all about it, and about him.” 

** Why not to me, Mary, eh?” 

“IT don’t know, Ellen, but since you laughed at me about him, I 
was afraid you didn’t like him, and might say something.” 

‘I shall bite my tongue out some day, and then I shall be able to 
have my sister’s confidence,” said Ellen, grimly. 

‘No, dearest, I don’t mean that; but I could not bear just then 
to tell anybody that could say anything about it: it’s so different, 
too, is writing about it.” 

PAS aa then, I’ll forgive you, child. Now, what do you want me 
to do?” 

“To learn, something, dearest. Is itnot dreadful for him to have 
left me like this? If he had only said a word or written a line, I 
cou'd have borne it; but now——” 

Weep, Mary, weep—tears are the rain that keep cool the heart 
scorched by the hot sun of agony, and save its seeds of good from 
utter destruction. 

Ellen placed Susan in charge of Mary, with a eommand not to 
talk at all, and went to Mrs. Blackwood’s at once. 

“Mamma is in her room, Miss Newton,” said one of the pale 
oung ladies she had seen the day of the launch. ‘ Ellis has only 
eft to-day, and she does not see any one.” 

Wan will see me, I think, if you tell her I wish to see her par- 

ticularly.” 

v4 I | think so; she has said so positively she is not to be dis- 
turbed.” 

‘*My dear Miss Blackwoood, I must see your mother to-day— 
sone I leave this house, too, if I stay till midnight—I must see 

er.” 
Ellen said this with a tone and with an air that left no doubt as to 
her intention to stay, and began to take off her cloak and bonnet. 

‘** Well, I will do what you ask, and see mamma; but I must say 
sang it cruel of you to force an interview now, in such grief as 

ers.” 

‘IT mean no offence to your mother, I do not want to pain her— 
but see her I must and will.” 

Miss Blackwood left the room, and after a quarter of an hour’s 
absence came back. 

“ Mamma _ it is impossible she should see you, she is so ill 
and quite unable to bear an interview with any one now.” 

‘‘[ am sorry, too; but I shall and must see her—and alone. My 
iefs are as great as hers, though they take a different form. See 
eed I will—I will wait her time—stay bere all day—but I must see 

er.” 

Patience and perseverance carriedtheday. Ellen, after two hours 
waiting, was shown into Mrs. Blsckwood’s room. She was lying 
down on the sofa, terribly altered since Ellen had seen her last; her 
voice was weak and hollow, her eyes sunken and red with weeping. 

“T have to apclogise for forcing myself upon you now, Mrs. 
Blackwood, but the matter admits of no delay. You are aware, 
perhaps, that your son, en Thursday last, proposed to my sister, and 
was accepted by her.” ° 

“T am.” 

“Now I ask you, as his mother, do you eonsider his conduct justi- 
fiab'e in leaving her thus, without a word of any kind, without the 
slightest explanation ? Don’t you think it places my sister in a very 
dreadful position ?” 

“I do—lI pity her from my heart.” 

“T want something more than pity—I want help; and I ask you 
whether or not you ean explain this extraordimary and apparently 
brutal conduct ?” 

“T cannot—now.” 

““*Now!’ If you know anything you are beund te de him justice, 
and show pity to her by an explamation.” 

**T cannot.” 

** Why not ?” 

“‘ Mi-s Newton, I am weak and exhausted by grief. I cannot and 
will not attempt to offer an explanation ef my son’s conduct; he is 
responsible, and not I. It is for him to justify himself, not for me.” 

“You will not, then, aid me to cemfort my sister in any way ?” 

‘I would indecd if I could; but what ean 1 say ordo? He has 
gone——”’ F 

** Did he leave no message—ne letter with any one; a note might 
be lost. Do you know ‘ 

“I don’t know of any note or letter having been sent.” 

“Nor leit?” And Ellen eyed the lady keenly, as with blushing 
face and stammering lips she answered the question. 

“Nor of any left.” 

“Your son, then, left with neither you nor his sisters any token, 
letter or message 01 any kind ?” 

“My son left nothing with either of his sisters.” 

“Nor with you? You?” said Ellen, eagerly. 

“« My son left nothing with me that concerns Miss Newton.” 

“Nothing for her—my sister—Miss Mary Newton ?” 

Nothing.” " 

“Then, madam,” said the sister-mother, roused into indignant 
anger, ‘I must believe one of two things; cither that your son is 
an unmitigated scoundrel, or that you are giving utterance to a de- 
liberate falsehood. I know him; I do not believe that he could do 
what you say he has done.” 

She left the room and went home, and it would have been hard for 
any spectator, could he have seen the two faces side by side thit 
nizht upon the pillow, to say which was the more waneey There 
was one other fice that lay pale and ghastly on its sleepless pillow, 
and thought and argued the night long. 

“What else could Ido? Poor girl! poor girl! Yet what could I 
do? Muay God forgive me the lie I have told this day, and spare 
others the misery I now suffer.” 

(To be continued.) 











Mexico in Arms. 


Recent advices from Havana inform us of the sailing of a 
part of the French contingent in the Unholy Alliance against Mexico, 
consisting of four war vessels and aland force of 3,000. It was intended 
that the combined forces should have proceeded to Vera Cruz together ; 
but the Spaniards, under pretext that a plot had jbeen discovered for 
exterminating the Spanish residents in the country, made a precipitate 
advance, and occupied Vera Cruz, which, as the public have already 
been advised, was evacuated by the Mexican Barrison. Instead of con- 
ducting himself as one of the so-called Allies, the Spanish commander, 
true to his national character, raised the Spanish flag, and issued a pro- 
clamation in glorification of Spain alone. These proceedings, so obtru- 
sive and arrogant, it was supposed, would give offence to France and 
England, and as indicating sinister purposes of aggrandizement on the 
part of Spain, possibly dissociate them from the Alliance. However, 
that may prove, it is certain that the French contingent has left Havana 
with no good feeling for their bombastic Allies of the Peninsula. 
Meantime the Spaniards are shut up in Vera Cruz, Gen. Uraga, at the 
head of 20,000 men, holding all the passes to that city. The entire 
district around it is filled with Mexican guerillas, who have rendered 
it dangerous for the Spaniards to venture beyond the range of their 
guns. The Unholy Alliance was no deubt led to believe by Miramon 
and other refugees, that there was a strong party in Mexico, so in- 
veterate in their hate of the Liberal Government, as to welcome the 
variegated invaders. This proves not te be the case.. The reactionists 
have thrown themselves almost to a man into the patriotic ranks; their 
leaders stand ready to fight at the side of the same generals against 
whom they have been urging a pitiless war. Mexico, in this critical 
hour of her history, is a unit, The Allies will have to contend against 





&@ hundred and fifty thousand men, expert in arms, not illy provided, 
furnished with some show of artillery, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, actuated by an irreconcilable hatred of all foreigners, and of 
these ehiefily who come at the moment of the Republio’s utmost pros- 
tration, to strip it of independence. 

The Mexican Congress, in extraordinary session, has invested Presi- 
dent Juarez with power to resort to any means to resist the “ Spanish 
invasion,” and he has issued a temperate proclamation, setting forth the 
utter groundlessness of the reclamations made on Mexico by the Un- 
holy Alliance, and the sinister purposes of its interference. We quote a 
few paragraphs: 

“ The different Administrations which have succeeded each other have 
always listened to the complaints of the Spanish Legation, and have 
favorably received those which appeared to be supported by some 
principle of justice. 

“* Long before the recognition of our independence, the Mexican Con- 
gress nationalized the debt contracted by the Spanish Government, 
although a large portion of it had been employed in combatting that 
very independence, and a no less considerable share had been intended 
for European obligations of the Spanish monarch. 

‘‘ Subsequently, the character of agreement was given to the settle- 
ment of the —_ claims ; but it coming to light afterwards that some 
of the Spanish subjects interested them, ubusing the good intentions of 
the Goverament of the Republic, had introduced a great number of 
credits which evidently had not the qualities required by the agreement, 
the Mexican Government has earnestly endeavored to correct those 
operations by reducing them within just and equitable bounds. 

‘** For the rest, the Government has been and still is disposed to satisf 
all just claims, as far as the national sources will permit—a fact well- 
known to the power which now invades us. All nations, and more 
especially Spain, have passed through times of penury and want, and 
almost all have had creditors who have waited for better times in which 
to secure themselves. From Mexico alone are sacrifices beyond her 
strength required. 

“Tf the Spanish nation cloak other designs under the financial ques- 
tion, and with the pretext of groundless insults, her intentiohs shall 
soon be known. But the Government, which must prepare the country 
for any event, proclaims, as the basis of its policy, that it does not de- 
clare war, but will repel force by iorce as far as its means will permit. 
That it is disposed to satisfy the claims against it founded on equity and 
justice, but without accepting conditions which cannot be admitted 
without offending the dignity of the nation or compromising its inde- 
pendence.” 

Three-fourths of the people of Mexico are Indians or of mixe: 
blood, and all their traditions are hostile to Spain. The name of Spani- 
and is to them a synonym for tyranny, and three centuries of cruelty and 
oppression. President Juarez himself is almost of unmixed Indian 
blood, and he rightly understands the temper and prejudices of his 
people, in characterizing Spain as the head of the intervention. Before 
the national hatred of Spain all local parties musi disappear and internal 
disturbances cease. Indeed, all accounts concur in representing that 
the rush to arms throughout the republic is almost as enthusiastic and 
general as was that in the North on the fall of Sumter. At latest dates, 
upwards of 80,000 volunteers had presented themselves, and it was be- 
lieved that at least 160,000 would be in the field within 60 days. Should 
this prove to be the case, the Unholy Alliance will find that it has 
undertaken an impossible task, if the subjugation of Mexico be a part 
of its programme, 


Congressional Summary. 
Monpay, Jan. 20.—In the Senate, the report of the Judiciary 
Committee in the case of Mr. Bright, of Indiana, that no sufficient cause 


was found for his expulsion, was taken up, and debated until the ad- 
journment, without being disposed of. 


In the House, the Secretary of War was directed to send to the House 
the names of all those who distinguishe? themsclves at the battle of 
Dranesville, A resolution was offered by Mr. Allen, of Ohio, declaring 
that, in the judgment of the House, no part oi the appropriations now 
or hereafter to be made, or taxes now or hereafter to be laid, should be 
used toward the emancipation of the slaves. 


TUPSDAY, Jan, 21,—In the Senate, the Judiciary Committee was di- 
rected to inquire into the expediency of so amending the Naturalization 
laws as to confer rights of citizenship upon foreigners serving in the 
present war. The bill to complete the defences of Washington was 
onsidered, The bill authorizing the Secretary of War to appoint two 
Assistant Secretaries for one year, at a salary Of $3,000 each, was passed. 
Che report of the Judiciary Committee on the resolution to expel Mr. 
Bright, of Indiana, was then taken up and cousidered, until the adjourn- 
ment, without any vote. Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, argued in 
favor of his expulsion, as did Mr. Lane, of Indiana, Mr. Bright made a 
speech in his own defence, in which he denied any tressonable intent, 
and declared that he had no recollection of writing the letter to Jeff. 
Davis, introducing a man who desired to sell firearms. 


In the House, the Senate bill authorizing the appointment of two ad- 
ditional Secretarics of War was passed. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan, 22.—In the Senate, after some routine business, 
the expulsion of Senator Bright was debated, and adjourned, 


In the House, the proceedings were uninteresting. 


TAURSDAY, Jan. 23.—In the Senate, the debate on the expulsion of 
Senator Bright was continued—Senator Davis, of Kentucky, making a 
Ha telling speech against him. The name of Bright seems to enjoy a 
dark distinction in both the Anglo-Saxon nations, 


In the House, the bill to increase the clerical force of the War and 
Navy Departments was passed. On motion of Mr. Blair, it was re- 
solved that the President inform the House whether the act of Congress, 
requjring officers of the additional regiments appointed from civil life 
to be aesigned to the epee | service, has been complied with. Ii so, 
hew many officers have been thus employed since the extra session ot 
Congress. Mr. Mallory reported a resolution, whis was adopted, re- 
questing the Seeretary of War to inform the House whether a sufficient 
military force can be extended to the line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railrond, in order that the road ey be prepared, Mr. Diven made a 
speech on the object of the war, holding that it was not the abolition of 
slavery. Mr. Stevens spoke in favor of emancipation as necessary to 
the subjection of the South, and closing with a slur upon the Adminis- 
tration for sending to Siberia the only member of the cabinet who com: 
prehended this necessity. 

Fripay, Jan. 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Wilson took his seat in lien of 
Polk, the Secessionist. The debate on Bright’s expulsion was then re- 
sumed; but the Senate adjourned without taking any action upon it. 

In the House, there was no business of interest—the most important 
being Mr, Blair’s bill for the liberation and colonization of the slaves of 
rebels, which was postponed. 





f- — . 


OBITUARY. 
Death of Ex-President John Tyler. 


Ex-Prrsipent Joun Tyirnr, of Virginia, died in the city 
of Richmond on the 17th of January, at the nage of 72 years. His father, 
Judge Tyler, was once Governor of Virginia, to which honor the son 
succeeded in 1825, after along period of service at the bar, in the Legis- 
lature of the State and in Congress. He was subsequently chosen U. 8. 
Senator over the celebrated John Randolph, and in the Senate sympa- 
thised strongly with the Nullifiers of South Carolina in their struggle 
against Gen. Jackson. He opposed the Force bill, and was the only op- 
ponent of it who remained in his seat and voted against it. He, how- 
ever, voted for Mr. Clay’s Compromise act, which settled the matter for 
the time. He resigned his seat in the Senate in consequence of the re- 
solutions of the Legislature of Virginia inatructin im to vote for 
expunging the resolution censuring Gen. Jackson. , 1836 he received 
47 electoral votes for the office of Vice-President, principally given by 
the States Rights party of the South. In 1839 he went as a dclegate to 
the Whig National Convention. He was in favor of nominating Mr. 
Clay. Gen. Harrison was nominated for the Presidency, and Mr. Tyler 
for the Vice-Presidency, and they were elected. 

On the death of Gen. Harrison he became acting President, not Dei 
gratia, but, as was said at the time, “by an afflicting visitation of 
Providence.” He soon deserted the party which bad cleeted him, op- 
posed their measures and thwarted their policy. He resorted to many 
indecent schemes to secure a re-election, which failed ridiculously, and he 
finally went through the faree of withdrawing from the contest. He 
then retired from public life. or rather received no call to emerge from 
obsenrity until put forward in the so-called Peace Congress held in 
Washington, in the winter of 1860-61, 28 a delegate from Virginia. He 
was chosen to preside over the Congress, which, as is well known, failed 
in all of its avowed purposes. It is now certain that Mr. Tyler and the 





Southern delegates generally only took part in the farce of the Congress 
to gain time to complete their preparations for rebellion. When he re- 
turned to Richmond, Mr. Tyler became an enen Secessionist. and here 
since participated in all the treasonable operations of his coadjntors. 
He died away from his home, which is occupied by the National forces 
at Hampton, thus escaping the mortification of seeing the treason which 


he fostered perish, and leaving behind him a public record full of hy- 
pocrisy and baseness, and ending in treason. Nature leniently cut short 
a life forfeit to the executioner, and the traitor to the country whose 
first honors he once enjoyed, albeit by accident, has gone down toa 
grave of infamy “‘ unhonored and unsung.” 


DeaTH or Car_os D, Styart.—Carlos D. Stuart, a po- 





etical writer of much exeellence and wide American popularity, died in 
= Mass., on the 22d of January, aged 41 years. He leaves 
a wife one daughter. He had a volume of poems ready for the 
press, which will be published, with his other literary productions, in a 
series of velumes. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tne news of the surrender of Mason and Slidell reached 
London on the 9th of January, and caused a profound sensation. Con- 
sols went up from 1 to 1k per cent.; the Bank of England reduced its 
rate of interest; and the deferred hopes of a speedy supply of cotton 
caused a rise in the price of that commodity. We have yet to learn 
what will be the comments of the press. The Morning Herald insists 
that although the chamee of a war and consequent breaking of the 
blockade has been destroyed by the surrender, England must not abandon 
her purposes, but yy the Southern Confederaey, and thereby ae 
voke a quarrel which s: give the same result. In other words, Eng- 
land wants cotton, and means to have it at whatever cost of right, honor 
and good neighborhood. The demand for Mason and Slidell was one 
pretext, that ~ ta aan. another must be improvised. 

The pirate rivateer Sumter has arrived at Cadiz, Spain, after capturing 
and destroying by fire at sea the following American vessels: Shi 
V: t, schooner Arcade and ue Eben pong She took th 
officers and crews on board as prisoners, and as permission to enter 
the harbor. The United States Consul protested against her reception ; 
but the Spanish anthorities deeided that if the Sumter delivered her 
prisoners to the custody of Spain she should be sheltered, This was 
done, and the rebel privateer went into the Spanish port without any 
salute. The Uni States | apne Tuscarora was at Southampton, 
watching the Nashville, which was nearly fitted for sea. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Firtu, Ponp & Co., 547 Broadway, have just issued 
the following new music: 

“The Sybil;” a romance for the piano-forte, by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
author of the “ Eehoes of Killarney,” etc.; and 

‘* Bliss for Ever Past ;” a ballad for baritone, from the opera of “ The 
Puritan’s Daughter,” by BALFE. Also 

A “ Cradle Song,” for the ent by an anonymous composer, being 
“a welcome to little Marion Otis ason,” and which Mr. Wm, Mason 
pronounces to be a “ g@ moreeau,” 








ART, LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Tue eminent Bagiteh publisher, Murray, announces ‘ Lee- 
tures on the English Language,” Vf the Hon. George P, Marsh, of 
Vermont (our present Envoy to the King of Ital ) to the British public. 
They will be printed in a portable form in his ‘ Student Series,” and .re 
rechristened “ The Student’s Manual of the Englirh Language,” with a 
resetnqnenontoey pene by Dr. William Smith, of dictionary fame. The 
second course of lectures delivered by Mr. Marsh on the same subject 
before the Lowell Institute (as the first was to the post uates of 
Columbia College), waite only for the author’s last co one; it will 
robably interest a wider circle of readers than the former series, being 
ess exo aaron eee and containing much new matter on the 
early literary history and bibliography of the language, It will be 
igouse in a hahdsome octavo volume by Mr. Charles Svribner, of this 

city. 
A BOOK has quot been issued in London by Pitman, Pater- 

t . 


noster Row, en : “Spiritualism in America; by Benjamin Cele- 
man, With Facsimiles of Spirit-drawings and Writings.” 


EpMonpD ABOUT, it is said, has left the Opinion Nationale 
and connect>d himself with the Constttuttonnel, which the proprietor 
(Dr. Veron) intends to make the best journal in Paris. He gives M. 
About a bonus of $1,000, and a salary of $2,500 a year, for two columns 
of gossip aweek, In addition he pays M. Saint Beuve $6,000 a year for 
a literary article once a week; M.Granier de Cassagnac, $7,000 for his 
political articles; and M. Florentino, ¢4,000 for his dramatic and musical 
criticisms. 


M. pE Tnoron has addressed a curious communication to 
the Academy of Sciences on the subject of certain singing fish that 
inhabit the seas as well as rivers of South America. He 8 ly men- 
tions the Bay of Pailon, situated north of the provinee of Eemeraldos 
the republic of Ecuador, where, being in a boat, he was suddenly start 
by a deep humming noise which he attributed to some large insect, but 
which upon inquiry turned out to be a kind of fish called “ Musicos” by 
the people of the country. On proceeding further the sounds became 
80 strong as to remind him of the strains of a church organ. These fish 
live both in salt and in fresh water, since bog A are also met with in the 
river Maraje. They are not more than ten inolies long; their color is 
white, sprinkled with blue spots, and they will continue their music for 
hours without minding any interruption. 


GrorGE SAND hae written a new romance entitled ‘‘ The 
Family of Germandre.” The Stecle says “it is perfectly pure 


moral |” 











HUMORS OF THE WAR. 


INTERESTING TO CAVALRY Orricers.—A music master in 
this city announees to teaeh the Lancers” in eight lessons. 


A sTraTAGEM of the rebels is reported in aletter from a 
soldier of the 38th New York regiment: ‘‘ On New Year’s Day the 28th 
was on picket duty out near Fontonia, The outpost saw a man coming 
towards the line with a wagon in which he had a barrel of whishey. 
Driving up, he invited the men to drink; but they ‘ smelt a mice,’ and 
arres him, when it was found that the whiskey was drugyea, and 
that the man had with him 12 pairs of handcuffs, He intended to get 
the men drunk, then 4 handcuffs upon them, throw them into fis 
waaee, and take them eff. Several men have disappeared from the post 
ately, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Commercial Advertiser praises 
the care and the afforded to the regiment of New York V: lun- 
teers known ag the baldi Guards, under Colonel d’Utassy, and «e- 
scribes a dinner party at the Colonel’s quarters, at which Rev. John 
Pierpont and his wife were guests, ht wines were on the tuble, but 
in addition, there was provided for Mr. Pierpont, in deference to his 
well-known sentiments, a bottle of Pumpenheimer (pure water), which 
the venerable poet and patriot drank with a keen relish. It were well 
if Pumpenheimer were a more popular liquor in the army. 


One of the zealous chaplains of the army of the Potomac 
called on a colonel not celebrated for his piety, in order to talk about 
the religious interests of his men. He was politely received, and beck- 
oned to a seat on a chest. 

“ Colonel,” said he, “ you have one of the finest regiments in the 
army.” 

I think so,” replied the colonel. 

“ Do you think you pay sufficient attention to the religious instruc- 
tion of your men?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” replied the colonel. 

“ A lively interest has been awakened in the regiment ; the Lord 
has blessed the labors of his servants, and ten men have been already 
baptized.” 

This was a rival regiment. 

«In that so, ‘pon honor,” asked the colonel. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Se t,” said the colonel to an attending or ay “have fifteen 
men detailed immediately to be baptized. T’'ll be d—d if I'll be outdone 
in any respect ad 

The chaplain took note of the interview and withdrew. 


A NasnHvVILLe paper says that ‘‘a few steel cannon are 
wanted at Bowling Green.” Floyd, who is sumewhere in that region, 
if a little inducement were offered him, would svon steal the iron ones. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Cincinnati Commercial relates 
the following anecdote of Geners1 McCook: “ Buckner recently sent to 
him, by a flag of truce, a mees ge, to the effect that unless he withdrew 
his troops from the State within 15 days, that he (Buckner) would anni- 
hilate them. Our gallant champion’s only reply was a cannon ball, 
which he gave to the emissary, telling him to deliver it to Buckner.” 


Rese. Currency.—The New Orleans Delta essays a laugh 
over the financial troubles of the rebel public. It says: “‘ The old table 
of school days, ‘ten mills make one cent, ten ecute one dime, ten dimes 
one dollar,’ is ‘ played out.’ A dime or a doliar, in hard spelter, isa 
sight good for diseased opties, and a five minutes survey of ten dollars 
in specie would cure th most hopeless case of Axiaticcholera, But we 
have a new table of currency, it is published here free of charge for 
the benefit of those who choose to cut it out and post it up for refer: nee : 

10 omnibus tickets make half a dollar. 

5 Schelke’s beer tickets makes man drunk invested in lager. 

10 Kros?’« beer ti -kete make One shinplaster. 

1 handful of shinplastere—with the pictures worn off—make a man 





88. 

10 half dollars make 2 fool of a man. 

25 beer tickets—Schelke’s or st’s—make half a eng. 

40 beer tickets, 10 omnibus tickets, 1 handful of oh ry wd and nary 
tee make aman steal. If they don’t, we sho te bnew 
what 
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EMBRACING PORTIONS OF VIRGINIA AND 
NORTH CAROLINA, 











||| PAMLICO AND ALBEMARLE SOUNDS, ; 
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ALBEMARLE AND PAMLICO SOUNDS, AND THE INLETS, 
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NEWSPAPER. 


JROUGH AND GEN, BURNSIDE, AT HATTERAS INLET, C.—From a Skercu By our SpreciaL Anrvist with HE Exrepirion.—Sre Pace 182. 
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Vort Caswell. Lightship. U. 8. Screw @tcamer, Mount Vernon, Bald Head Lighthouse. 


THE OCEAN—DETACHMENT FROM THE U. 8 WAR STEAMER MOUNT VEKXON, BURNING A VESSEL UNDER TUE GUNS OF FORT ¢ ASWELL, AT THE ENTRANCE OF CAPE FEAR BIVER, WILMING 
MIDNIGHT, JOCK DECEMBER, 186]1.—FROM A SKEICH BY AN OFFIVER ON BOARD THE MOUNT “GRNON.—seE PaGE 182. 
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TO FREDDY. 


By Fraxces HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


My calm-eyed Freddy, what for thee 
Shall Aunty’s loving heart dictate? 
Shall I, in hackneyed phrases, wish 
Thou may’st be “ learned, happy, great?” 


The first thy thoughtful eye declares, 
Thy quiet mien insures the next, 
The third, if that thou may’st attain, 

Without the penalty annexed | 








We commend this tale particularly to our readers as interest- 
img in incident and graphically told: 


In a False Position. 


CHAPTER I. 


Some years since, I cannot remember how many, I was in 
the heyday of youth, the present was everything, the past a dream, 
and the future was little thought of or cared for; and when I was of 
opinion that I was semertobh clever and decidedly good-looking, 
and had made up my mind that I should be senior wrangler and 
carry off all the honors, and looked on a bishopric, or at least a 
deanery, as the ultimatum of my career; when, in fact, I was sowin 
those wild oats which in after life produce a harvest of sorrow oon 
repentance, I was drawn into an adventure which influenced my 
subsequent career, and turned the current of my thought into a more 
sober channel. 

1 was returning from Cambridge, having just been up for my “little 
e. and was intending to pay an unexpected visft to an uncle in 

ent, who had been a second parenttome, I had booked an outside 
place on the “Tally Ho”—for we Cantabs in those days were fond 
of a good team in front of us, andthe “Tally Ho” was the fastest 
coach on the road to Dover. We started from the Golden Cross, 
a Cross, and as I buttoned up my topcoat and took my seat, 
the catile danced a sort of horse-quadrille, and then, with a flourish 
of the horn, we bowled away in splendid style. 

It is not my intention to “eseribe the jeurney or the passengers 
very minutely, but as one of them is in some measure the hero of 
my story, I shall give a slight sketch of his person and character. 
In the first place I was struck with his bu'k; for a young man, I 
never saw any one sofat. His personal appearance was not striking, 
and from the strong odor that emanated from his linen, I was led to 
think that his patromage of baths or of the laundress was limited. But 
nevertheless he was dressed somewhat jauntily, and in his conver- 
sation he adopted an air of swagger that was to me peculiarly 
annoying. I am bound to say, that although he was one of the most 
vulgar men I ever met with, yet his features were decidedly good; 
but there was a want of harmony between the contour of his head 
and his features, and the general expression of his face was bad. I 
never remember to have seen another face in which the sersual so 
plainly predominated. I was not long in discovering that his coun- 
tenance did not belie him, and that indolenee and sensuality were 
his leading characteristics. 

I cannot tell why, but he addressed his conversation almost ex- 
clusively to me. He informed me that he had been on a visit to 
some relations in Suffolk, and dilated in glowing terms on the good 
tiings he had partaken of in that hospitable county. He had, it 
appeared, a most lively reeollection of some stewed partridges, 
which had been served with some ineomparable gravy. The gusto 
with which he spoke of those delicacies, and the comical expression 
of his face as he smacked his lips and rolled his eyes at the recol- 
lection of this savory dish, was truly ridiculous. Whether it was the 
remembrance of the Suffolk hospitalities or the freshness of the 
country cir that had sharpened his appetite, I cannot pretend to say, 
but he immediately fished up a small black leather bag and began to 
devour its contents. As I sat nexttohim I could ast help observing 
what he ate. Sandwiches, savory turnovers, mince pies and Ban- 
bury cakes formed the principal features of this hasty meal. He 
was not sufficiently polite to a‘ k me to partake with him; and if he 
had, I should have refused. The discussion of these edibles, with 
sundry libatiors at each change cf horses, brought us to the half- 
way house where we were to dine. 

ine host of The Bull, whose portly figure showed that his viands 
were good, and that he did full justice to them, and whose rubicund 
countenance also indicated that if his house was famed for its 
liquors, he was not behindhand in testing their quality, stcod at the 
door, tianked cn either side by a fat waiter, and as soon as the coach 
stopp: d, ain unced in a loud tone that the dinner was on the table. 
My stout fel'ow-passenger descended with an alacrity that showed 
that the various good things he had eonsumed on the journey bad 
not affected his appetite. I am afraid that the liquids he had im- 
bived had produced more effect, for he was rather unsteady; and in 
his haste to descend he slipped and sprained his ankle. 

Th» desire to satisfy the cravings ofa diseased appetite predominated 
over the pain caused by his foll, and he limped into dinner, refusin 
to have anything done to his sprain, I sat opposite to him, and 
could see that he was in great pain; for although he ate voraciously, 
the muscles of his face twitched and mouth was distorted— 
nevertheless he bore it all rather than lose his dinner. At last the 

in got the mastery of him, and he sent for a doctor. Seeing that 

e could not proceed with the coach, I asked him if I could be of 
any service to him in informing his friends of his accident. Hetold 
me thet his eunt’s carriage was to meet him at Canterbury, and 
begged me to deliver a note, which he hastily wrote to the servants, 
and at the same time tell the cachman not to wait. The horn 
sounded twice cre this was concluded; and the guard having in- 
formed me that the ecach could wait no longer, I placed the note in 
ny P cket, and I and the “Tally Ho” proceeded on our journey. 
nad, as a boy, been always noted for being an unlucky dog, and 
in this instance my usual luck did not desert me; for on arriving ot 
the next stege I found I had lost the note. What could I do? the 
note was gene. I looked on the seat and under the seat, and in all 
sorts of plices where it could not possibly have been concealed. I 
opened « sma!l portmanteau under a vague impression that it had 
hidden itee!f therein—but to no purpose; it was not there. I next 
thought it might have got into my bocts, and was about to take them 
off, but the coach started before Lcould get a bootjack. What could 
Ido? The note was lost. Here was a pretty situation for a dean 
in embryo and a bishep in futurum. 

It was quite dark when the coach reached its destination, and to 
make matters worse, it began to rain. There was no conveyance to 
my uncle’s village; and I was debating whether I should sleep at 
the hotel or take a chaise, when a servant in a neat livery, touching 
his hat, accosted me inquiringly— 

“Mr. Rowecroft!” 

This was the name of my stout fellow-passenger, and as I was on 
the top of the coach, and did not want to enter into a long explana- 
tion, I answered, “ Yes, all right, I'll speak to you presently,” 
meaning thereby that I would exploin when I got down, But as it 
afterwards appeared, the fellow took me literally, and thought I was 
the man himself. I descended from the coach, and as there were a 
great many passengers and much luggage, the first thing I did was 
to look after mine. After some violent concussions with an old 
lady and an umbrella, who was in search of thirteen boxes and a 
} air of pattens with = flaps, and who told the porter as many 
times the number of her packages and their destination; and who 
was continually hoping he would not crush the green box, beceuse 
it contained her caps, succeeded in extricating myself ard my last 
earpet-bag from the Babe! of tongues and boxes, only to find that all 
= luge ige haddisappeared. I lookedround, somewhat astonished, 
he = the well-trained domestic said, as if in answer to my inquiring 
00 — 

“ All right, sir,” at the same time pointing to my luggage care- 
fully stowed on the carriage. This ae the Seve casusttiy sosing 
that I only _ my initials on the direction, and C. R. steod equally 
for Charles Rowcroft or Charles Ransome. 

I cannot tell exactly how it came about, but the inside of that car- 
riage seemed to possess an irresistible attraction to me. I knew it 
was going within a few miles of my uncle’s parsonage, and I thought 
how much better it would be to deliver my message myself and ex- 

in the loss of the note. A heavier fall of rain put an end to my 
ecision, and without any thought of the consequences, I jumped 
the earriage, and off we drove. I found the inside of a well-ap- 


pointed travelling-carriage far more comfortable than the outside of 
a stage coach, and I made myself remarkably snug. 

I am of a reflective turn of mind, but unfortunately, I generally 
reflect at the wrong time. I reflect on what I have done, not on 
what I am about todo. Thus it was that, on reflection, I thought I 
had done a very foolish and impudent thing in taking possession of 
a carringe which I had no right to, and which I knew was sent for 
another persen—but I belicve that I got in from an impu'se that | 
could not resist. With all my reflection, however, the only definite 
conclusion I came to was, that I was snugly ensconced in a soft- 
cushioned carriage, rattling along as fast as two almost thorough- 
bred horses could drag me, and if the truth must be told, I «lmost 
rejciced at the misfortune of my corpulent fellow-traveller, and won- 
dered how he would get on with a sprained ankle and low diet. 

The easy motion of the carriage, combined with the fatigue of the 
journey, threw me into a sound sleep, from which I was only awak- 
ened by the sudden stoppage of the carriage. The door was quickly 
oy cael, lights dazzled my eyes and voices confused my ears, and in 
a state of bewilderment I was almost dragged out of the carriage. 
In vain I attempted to explain. 

“ Here’s Charles!” exclaimed one. ‘How do you do?” cried 
another. I was kissed by an old lady, I was kissed by two angels in 

etticoats, I was dragged, in a most friendly manner, by a youth, 
into a cheerful room, and seated in a huge armchair, before I was 
fairly conscious of what I was about. My confusion was not in any 
way diminished by a second glance at the angels; one of them in 
 meageeced made a deep impression on me. Her eyes, of a deep, soft 

lue, seemed to fascinate me, for I neglected to say anything about 
the letter 1 had been entrusted with, and had accepted the greetings 
and welcome of the whole family before I was fairly aware of it. 

I must do myself the justice to say that when I took possession of 
the carriage, I had no idea of passing myself off as cousin Charles, 
and I now avow that it was my unfortunate propensity to sleep and 
that roguish little minx in blue that was the cause of my having the 
réle of cousin Charles thrust on me. 

In all my harum-scarum adventures I had always been famous for 
a love of truth; but on this ocea:ion, my natural frenkness seemed 
to have entirely deserted me. My position was most painful, and I 
was several times on the point of explaining their mistake; but 
somehow that merry, blushing girl in blue, with her enchanting 
smile, threw such a spell around me that I had no courage ts 
speak. 

Pi was thus involuntarily installed a member of this family, and 
though I was soon at my eate, yet the first half hour was anything 
but agreeable to me. But when the ice was once fairly broken, we 
got chattin away like friends of many years’ standing. So en- 
chanted, indeed, was I with their agreeable manner, that I actually 
forgot that I was not their cousin Charles. 

My stout fellow-passenger had been very communicative, andI was 
aware that he was about to marry one of his cousins; and he had 
also communicated many other things which I found exceedingly 
useful in my new capacity. 

I found that the family consisted of Mrs. Rowcroft, who was a 
most amiable and rather handsome woman of fifty; the eldest 
daughter, Helen, a tall girl of about twenty, whose face, without 
being regularly beautiful, was still strikingly interesting; and ha‘ it 
not been for a shede of melancholy which obscured the lustre of her 
large eyes, and a look of resignation which caused a painful sensa- 
tion in my bosom, I think I should have preferred her to her sister. 
But the sister, Julia, the merry, captivating little witch, who, to tell 
the truth, I was half in love with, how shall Idescribe her! She was 
just eighteen, Her figure, almost perfectly moulded, presented a 
delicate roundness of outline not often seen in one so young; her 
hair, of a deep, glossy brown, fell in luxuriant tresses round her fair 
throat, and reached almost to her bosom; her eyes were like a 
bright beam of sunshine—now sparkling with mirth, now filled with 
a deep and earnest tenderness which made sad havoc in my heart, 
and caused the blood to rush madly through my veins. I want words 
to describe the varied emotions that I experienced on that eventful! 
evening. But I must not forget Frank, a fine youth of sixteen. I 
believe that few young men of five-and-twenty have any great liking 
for lads of that age, and I must confess that, with their long legs and 
arms, that will insist on outgrowing their garments; their cracked 
voices, that sound something like fractured bagpipes, and their 
general conceit and precocity of manners, they are not the most 
comanionuble persons you can select. But with all this prejudice, 
I found Frank a most engaging lad; there was a frankness in his 
manners and an openness in his countenance that won my esteem 
my gna and eventually I found in him a staunch friend and 
iFm ally. ‘ 

It wo but natural that my newly acquainted relations should want 
to be entertained with some family news; and I was forthwith inter- 
rogated in a manner which puzzled me vastly to reply to. Mrs. 
Rowcroft began it : 

** How is your father ?” 
“ Oh, quite well, thank 
was taken unawares, an 
health. ’ 
an well!” she exclamed, in a tone of surprise; ‘‘is his toe 
well ?” 

“* Well, not exactly,” I said, at a venture; ‘ but it’s so much bet- 
ter now, that we don’t think anyt/:ing of it.” 

“I am very glad to hear it, for I was afraid it was rather a serious 
affair, and when we last heard from him it was still very bad. And 
his cough, how's his cough ?” 

“Oh, that’s an old complaint, and at this time of the year we expect 
it to be troublesome.” 

She next questioned me with regard to my supposed visit to Suf- 
folk, and on this teck I got on famously, thanks to the communi- 
cativeness of my fet fellow-passenger, and I dilated in glowing terms 
on the stewed partridges and other gastri nomic delicacies, which 
I am sure would have been highly satisfactory to the worthy people 
of that famcus county, if they had heard me, and was not unworthy 
of the great Charles himself. 

No sooner had Mrs. Rowcroft finished than Julia took up the ball. 
“ How were my sistcrs :”’ 

Now, I had only one sister; what was I to do? what sort of sis- 
ters ought I to have? Were they old or young, married or single, 
pretty or ugly? and finally, how many of thesc interesting relatives 
ought I to be blessed with As 1 didnot possess the power of divina- 
tion, I snswered evasively, 

“Oh, jolly, think you!” 

“Is that the way you answer a lady, you naughty fellow? I see 
I must take you in hand.” 

*T’m sure I shall improve rapidly under so beautiful and amiable 
a tutor,” I replied. 

Julia gave me a look so arch, and yet half contemptuous, and her 
eyes flashed with such a scornful brilliancy, that I found I was tres- 
passing on unsafe ground, 

Fortunately for me, the annovrncement of supper put an end to 
this catechetical conversation, and I offered my arm to Mrs. Rowcroft, 
and led the way to the supper table. I did not know if the epicu- 
rean tendencies of the fat Charles were known to his relations, for 


ou!” TI answered this truthfully, for I 
my parent, thank God! was in good 


he had told me he had not seen them for upwards of ten years; but 
at any rate I did his character no injury, for I was very sharp set, 
and ate most voraciously ; so much so that Mrs. Rowcroft said, in a 
bantering tone : 

“I am delighted to find that your journey has not taken awa 
your appetite, nephew, and I hope while you are with us you will 
not fail to make yourself at home.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, my dear madam,” replied I, wincing at the 
implied sarcasm “you'll find I shall soon make myself at home— 
in fact, I never felt so much at home anywhere in so short a time; 
in proof of which I beg to ask you for that tempting picce of 
t ngue you are now cutting. I assure you I have never eaten so 
fine a one.” 

“* Not even in Suffolk ?” said Frank, inquiringly. 

“Not even in Suffolk,” I replied, my my “the Suffolk 
tongues are very fine, but they have not the delicacy of flavor that 
this one has.” 

Frank locked at me knowingly, and said, ‘‘ Come, come, young 
fe low, none of your flattery,” and Mrs. Rewcroft smiled good- 
humeredly, as much as to say Frank was right. 

I had satisfied the calls of hunger without notieing a dish of cheese- 
cakes which stood before Frank, and when he asked me to partake 
of them I would fain have refused; but he expressed himself so 
forcibly as to their quality, and at the same time told me that Julia 
made them, that I said gallantly, “‘ Well, if Julia made them, I must 
taste them, for I’m sure they are first-rate!” 





Julia blushed and leoked gratified, and I was thus induced to eat 





more of them than I otherwise should; and finally I drank her 
ys meping they would not be the last I should eat made by her 
fair hands. 

‘“* You are a dreadfnl creature, Charles,” said Julia, shaking her 
head and smiling playfully, ‘and I shall pay you off for all this.” 

Having become somewhat elated with the good cheer, I replied, 
“I don’t care a fig for that, so that you don’t turn me off.” 

The good old lady replied, gaily, “No fear, nephew; we like you 
too well for that.” 

It was very satisfactory to my feelings to find that I had thus 
far ingratiated myself into the good graces of this charming family, 
but, nevertheless, I did not feel sure that I should nct, at some no 
very distant period, be turned out in a most ignominious fashion; 
and my conscience told me that I should deserve it. To dispel 
these unpleasant thoughts, I drank to the health of Mrs. Rowcroft 
and the rest of the family, joining thereto all the kind wishes I 
could lay my tongue to, for I really was quite overpowered with their 
kindness. At this the old lady’s kindly nature seemed to overflow, 
and she bade me welcome again and again. ; 

When I say that I had agvatiated myself into this charming 
family, I must confess that with Helen I did not get on so well as 
with the rest. I was somewhat chagrined at the little progress I 
made with her. Notwithstanding all my efforts, she responded onl 
half cerdially to my overtures, was very silent, and seemed to watc 
me closely when not observed. I triedto make her laugh, but I was 
only rewarded with a sickly smile. Julia, the little puss, made 
ample amends for her sister’s taciturnity by teasing me most un- 
mercifully. 

We, on the whole, were very happy that evening. After supper 
we got on “like a house on fire,” if any one can realize the extent 
of so rapid a progression, and were cracking our sides with laughter. 
Through not having been intimate with any one who has suffered 
this extreme penalty for hilarity, I cannot fully illustrate the degree 
of mirth which it is intended to convey; but I do know we were 
extremely happy, and that, like overgrown children, we were sorry 
when the kind old lady said, “And now, children, to bed, and get 
up early, and show your cousin over the grounds.” 

I bade them all good-night, and this time I did not stop for the 
angels to kiss me; for I kissed the dear girls in a most cousinly 
manner—at least I thought so. 

‘‘Charles, you’re a great bear, how you have scrubbed my cheek,” 
said Julia, laughing and blushing. No sooner, however, had the 
words escaped cee, than she seemed to regret them; and she gave 
me a look, so soft and penitent, and the exquisite purity of her com- 
plexion was enhanced by the rosy tint that suffused her countenance, 
that she looked absolutely bewitching. At the same instant she 
whispered, “I did not mean that—but you do hug rather closely.” 

In the solitude of my chamber I felt like a man who had committed 
a great crime, and my feelings were correct. It was a crime, and & 
great one, thus to intrude on the privacy of this kind family, and 
gain their esteem and partake of their hospitality under false pre- 
tences. I felt that my recklessness and impudence had carried me 
beyond the bounds of endurance. Though the good old lady’s wine 
aud Julia’s soft smiles had stifled my conscience, while I was under 
their influence, yet, when I was alone, that silent monitor asserted 
its power. I could not sleep. I made numerous attempts to gloss 
over or excuse my conduct; but it was inexcusable, pre. | therefcre, 
like all weak minds, I adopted the easiest solution of the difficulty, 
and resolved to fly from a danger I feared to encéunter. 

I could not face the scornful eyes of Julia when she discovered 
that I was an impostor. I rose and dressed myself, and resolved to 
decamp. More than once I thought I heard footsteps in the corridor, 
and a vague feeling of dread seemed to overpower me. I started 
with a!l the trembling ny | of a culprit. I had no definite idea 
of what I dreaded, but the feeling seemed to paralyse all my faculties. 
Then, too, I thought of Julia; what thrill of rapture there was in 
that thought, and resolved to face all rather than forego the happi- 
ness of her society, I had never before been able to see fully how 
infirm of purpose I was; I had even in my pride thought I was 
strong-minded. In the ehaos of my mind | still drank in the rich 
melody of her voice, and gazcd into her deep bluc eyes, now meltin 
in tenderness. now dancing in innocent mirth. I was a shuttlecoc 
in the hands of conflicting passion. I knew it was madness to stay, 
and yet I could not make up my mind to go. I paced the room in 
feverish agitation, and at last threw “P my window to cool my throb- 
bing brow. All was dark. The stillness of the night contrasted 
strangely with the wild excitement of my brain. 

But now that stillness was broken, there was a noise of footsteps. 
I partially closed the window and listened; the noise approached, 
some one was walking on the grass plot. Who could it be? A 
guilty mind is always suspicious. Could I have been discovered 
and was some one on the watch to prevent my getting away. i 
listencd again; there was a rustling among the branches of a tree 
opposite my window, Some one was climbing it. Were they going 
to rob the house? How I wished they were, that I might by some 
signal act of bravery atone for my heartless conduct. 

ut what’s that! Some one is moving over head. An accom- 
plice! The window over mine now opened, and a voi-e in a whisper 
said, ‘For heaven’s sake, don’t make a noise. He’s in the room 
below; perhaps he’s not as yet!” 
_ “The light has been exti hed some time,” answered a man’s 
voice from the tree opposite my window. ‘*Can you come down ?” 

‘No, I dare not'” replied a female voice. 

“What sort of a fellow is he?” asked the man. 

‘*He’s decided'y handsome, and altogether better informed than 
we were led to expect.” 

We publish the above fragment of “In a False Position,” as a 
specimen of the tales containedin FRANK Lesiiz’s Montuty. The 
continuation will be found in the February number of this enter- 
taining and instructive publication. The number also contains: 

The Woman with the Yellow Hair (complete in this number); a 
tale of absorbing interest. 

Thrice Wedded (complete) ; a thrilling story. 

My First Portrait (complete); im which the author enlists the sym- 
pathies of his reeders from beginning to end. 

The Mystery of Fernwood. a tale. 

Margaret's Story (complete); full of pathos. 

Saved by a Barrel foomplete) an exciting nautical adventure. 

Down Among the Dead Men (complete); a tale of horror. 

This number also contains Biographies and Portraits of Hon. J. 
B. Floyd, late Minister of War, now a General in the Southern 


rmy. 
= Charles Wilkes, of Slidell and Mason notoriety. 

Madame Saqui, Blondin’s female rival, who lately performed in 
Paris at the age of 80. 

Queen Hortense, mother of Louis Napoleon. 

Ex-Senator Gwin, of California, lately confined in Fort Lafayette 

It contains, in addition, the following articles : 

Dangers of Somnambulism ; The King of Italy and the Peasant; 
an interesting article on Tigers, interspersed with anecdotes and 
adventures; Beauty, an essay; Historical Facts and Fictions; In 
Search of a Servant; Sweets, an elaborate article; Dress; Amuse- 
ment for Young People; Household Receipts, interesting to 
families ; Wit and Humor; A Sign of Rain; The Bachelors; Servants 
and Mistresses; The Action of Chloroform on the Blood; The Hon. 
Mrs. Yelverton on Maseuline Attractions; Periods of Incubation, 
etc. 

Poetry—Verses written near the Ruins of Furness Abbey; Blind 
Beggar's Daughter; Richer than Ever; A Wife’s Story; Herodias. 

Fifty fine Engravings, many full page size. 

Beside the above, a vast amount of entertaining and instructive 
literary matter and expensive engravings. Every number of Frank 
Lesiize’s MonrTuiy contains the most elaborate articles on Dre®« 
and Fashion given in any serial in this country. The present 
number embraces, besides an elegant Colored Fashion Plate, 14 
Engravings, illustrating the latest styles for Morning and Evening 
Dresses, bonnets, Patterns for Needlework, Slippers, Smoking Caps, 
Initials, etc. 

This Magazine, as will be seen from above, is unrivalled in its 
versatility of subjects, style and number of Engravings, and in 
quantity and quality of literary matter being the largest Mayazine 
published in the world. 

The terms for the MontuLy is $3 per annum; or 25 Cents per 
number. To be had at all Book Stores and News Depots. 

We have determined, in view of the disturbed state of the country 
financially, to send it for one year to any person forwarding us $2 
in a letter; or we will send the last number as a specimen copy (post 
paid) on receipt of 25 Cents in postage stamps. Address 

FRANK LESLI a 


19 ity Hall Square, N. Y. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


HIZADQUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LOCKETS., 
HEADQUARTERS FoR RINGS, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR NECK CHAINS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING in the Jewel- 
lerv line. Inclose stamp for full particulars. ©. P. 
GIRTON, Manufacturing Jeweller, 208 Broadway, 
New York. 324 


Skates for the Million ! 
And everything in the Skating Line; 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 








ALFRED* WO.0DHAM. 


SPORTSMEN’S DEPOT, 
424 Broadway, N. Y. 


SKATES MADE, GROUND AND REPAIRED. 
316-210 





Wesson’s Breech-Loading Rifle. 





Length of Barrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Bore, 
32-100 of an inch; weight only 6 pounds. 
This is the best Rifle yet invented, its great superi- 
ori y consisting of rapidity and facility of Loading, 
and being used with a metallic Cartridge, there is no 
escape at the breech, and cannot possibly be loaded 
improperly; shoots with perfect accuracy; can be 
used all day without cleaning, and will not heat with 
the most rapid firing. J. W. STORRS, 
Sole Agent, 256 Broadway. 
Also Agent for Smith & Wesson’s Revolvers and 
Cartridges. 313-380 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PA’ ENT 
OVERSTRUNG 
GRAND 
AND SQU4RE 
PIANOS 
Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured, 
and will be sold to suit the times. Each Instrument 
warranted for five years. Warerooms, Nos. 82 and 84 


Walker St., near Broadway, N. Y. Send for Circular. 
3220 








J ty hay ag, CURED by DR. RIGGS, 2 Bar- 
clay St., New York. Call or send3 cent stamp 
for pamphlet. 321-240 


GREENE & GLADDING, 
No. 62 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


COGNAC AND ROCHELLE BRANDIES. 

JAMAICA AND St, Crorx Rums, 

ScoTcu AND IRISH WHISKEYS. 

PORT, MADEIRA AND SHERRY WINES. 

BOURBON, MONONGAHELA AND RYE WHISKEYS, 
some very old and fine. 

All thg above by the gallon or bottle. FAmILy 
CASES oT 12 Bottles (assorted), Seven Dollars. 3190 


Fredricks’ New and Magnificent 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, 
587 Broapway. 


Life-Size abn yy on Canvas, painted in the 
very best manner in Oil o1 Pastel, at greatiy reduced 
prices. 

Imperial Photographs retouched in India Ink and 
Water Colors. 

Ivorytypes from Miniature sizes to Imperial. 

Cartes de Visite, full length figures or vignettes. 

Albums—A very large variety of French Albums, 
suitable for Cartes de Visite, to hold from 30 to 200 
Cards. We invite the ladies especially to examine 
our large assortment of rich French Cases and Frames 
suitable for Ivory Miniatures, Cartes de Visites and 
other Pictures. 

Photographs of DISTINGUISHED PERSONS for sale. 

0000 





SUTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 


RMORER’S OIL, So.prrrs’ Companions, 

Guoves, Surrts, Drawers, Pop Corn, 
Camp KNIVES, ToBACcco, PISTOLS, ZINC MIRROR, 
PRESERVED MEATS, CONDENSED MILK, AUSTRIAN 
VERMIN DestRoYER, Pipes, and a full assortment 
of Goods for SUTLERS, at the lowest cush prices. 

B. & H. D. HOWARD, 
245 BROADWAY, 


320-270 Opposite the Park. 





Gold! Gold! 


ULL Instructions for matetes the art of Ven- 
triloquism, and how to win the undying love 
of the fair sex, sent by mail for 25 cts. Address 
324 J. ¥. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





on the receipt of 5cts. Address 


10 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY—Sent free 
324 JOS. ADAMS, 83 Nassau St. 





Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted, 


O SELL OUR 25 CENT PORTFOLIO PACK-. 
AGE. Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 
Envelopes, 1 Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting 
Pad, 100 Receipts, 1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New 
Method for Computing Interest; 2 Fashionable Em- 
broidery Designs for Collars 4 for Undersleeves, 2 for 
Underskirts, 1 for corner of Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 
1 for Silk Purse, 1 for Child’s Sack, 1 Ornamental Pil- 
low Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and ONE BEAUTIFUL 
ARTICLE OF JEWELLERY. $10 a day can be realized. 
Send stamp for Circular of wholesale prices. WEIR 
& CO., 43 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 000 





TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 


TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 


Fine a Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 


Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art 
Luxury. 


No. 550 Breapwar, New Yorx. 
House mt Panis, TIFPANY, REED & CO, 


FURNITURE ! 


WHOLESALE 


sists, in part, of 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(Fermunty H. P. Ducraar,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock eon 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100, 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADS, 
Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade. 
aa Their facilities for manufacturing defy eompetition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


FURNITURE !! 


AND RETAIL, 





Winner’s Perfect Guide, 


4 OR PIANO, Melodeon, Guitar, Accordeon, 
Flute, Violin, Fife, Clarionet and Flageolet, 
with choice Music, each 50 ets. DITSON & CO 
Publishers, Boston. 324 


ANTED—TEACHERS AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENTS in each 
town in all the States, for the NATIONAL TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE, requiriag about an hour daily; 
probable income $150 to $350 a year and upward, ae- 
cording to locality and attention given. A ‘eet 
arrangement to meet the varied wants of every com- 
munity. Full instruetions and eertifieate to act as 
Correspondent will be sent by return mail on the re- 
ceipt of $1 for the attendant expenses. For partieu- 
lars and advantages (without commission) inclose 8 
letter stamps. Terms to those at county seats, $3 
who can appoint their own assistants. R stored 
letters may be sent at our risk. All commun cations 
must be addressed to RICE & ANDREWS, 
324 No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





Great Books!!! 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUES. 


Address EDGAR, MORPHY & CO., 
324-26 No. 81 Nassau St., New York. 


BRUCH-FOUCHER & CO., 


MAREUIL-sur-AY 
LAC D’OR 


Cabinet Champagne. 
General Agents for Ameriea, 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN, 


70 Beekman &t., New York. 824-36 


ICTORIOUS.—The Anti-Rugvumatie Bann 
cures Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia and 
Nervous Affections. Get a Treatise with certified 
Testimonials, without charge, of G. SMITH & CO., 
Proprietors, 401 Broadway. 324 





66 HE UNION VOLUNTEER’S S80NG- 
STER”—Containing 100 patriotic Union 
Songs, sent postpaid for 10 ets. (eoin.) Address Box 
708, St. Louis, Mo. 324 


Just Out. Just Out. 


OW IS THE TIME to get the most benauti- 

ful Invention yet. Every Offieer or Private 
in the Army needs one. Every Gentleman, Lady or 
Miss must have one.’ Inclose 30 ets. and receive the 
article by return mail, with full directions. Address 
a 8S. SALISBURY, Adams Centre, Jeff. Ge., N. Y. 
324-27 


Dr. Brown’s Patent Baby Tender. 
f 









(JHE greatest invention 
in the world for the 

y eom fort and convenience of 
Mothersa dChildren. By 

a few simple changes the 
nag | a ogg # aan, 

ry umper, eepin 

Couch, Ottoman, hi h e 
low Chairand Crib. Prices 
for the Ottoman style, from 
£12 to $25. Standard $8 to 
$12. Sendto J.8. BROWN 
& CU., 544 Brouaway, fer descriptive Circulars, 000 


/ 





GENTS.—Attractive and saleable ornaments 
FOR THE TIMES, possessing fine artistic merit, 
and entirely new! Samples worth $1, at retail, sent 
for 30 cts. Address HUBBARD BROS., 66 Nassau 
8t., N. Y. 323-25 








Royal Havana Lottery, 


ONDUCTED by the Spanish Government. 
a Prizes cashed and information farnished 
TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, Ne. 16 Wall 8t., N. Y. 





Tucker’s Cabinet of Wedding 
Flowers, 
And recherché Wreaths, with 
BRIDESMAIDS’ SETS. 


His Gambray Veils are simple and vegy pretty. 
7580 BroapwarT, N.Y. 








a7 PROCURES, postage prepaid, At- 

so, . bom Bh ag —_? ong ook for 

jusiness Letters instan an rfectly. 

Thousseds already sold. Agents wanted.’ Prolite, 

sales and satisfaction good. d Stamp for particu- 
lars J. H. ATWATER, 


319-25 Providence, R.'I. 





OMMERIAL Travelers WanTsD.—Large 
commen. honorable business. Circular 
sent. A, W. RRISON, Philadelphia, 15-24 


WEDDING CARDS, 


These Celebrated Engraved 
of Cards eold only by EVERDELL 
302 Broadway, N Y 

by Mail, on receipt of 2 stampa. 














Get the Best! 


GOOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out, 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
pm J. G@. COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 





I ADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS, and every 
4 description of Ladies’ and Children's Shoes and 
Gaiters of the best quality at reduced priees, at 


SLATER’S, 
312-24 858 Broadway, near Fourteenth 8t, 


ATRIMONY MADE EASY; Or, How To 
Win a Lover.—Containing plain, common- 
sense directions, showing how all may be suitably 
married, irrespective of age, sex or position, whether 
preposscesing or otherwise, with a treatise on the art 
of fascinating any paste you wish—a curious, scien- 
tifie experiment which never fails. Free for 25 cts. 
Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Box 2,300, Philadelphia. 








66 OUSTACHES AND WHISKERS IN 42 
DAYS.”—Do not buy “ Onguents” at $1 
a bex, but send 20 cts, (coin), and receive a BOOK 
eontain this GREAT SECRET, and many others 
never re published; 5th edition. Mailed free on 
renetnt of two dimes. Address 6. E, HUNTER & 
COo., 6, N. H, 322-24 


DUNLOP’S ALES. 
xX, XXX, CTOUE IE tree EAST INDIA 


ALE ALE. 
31944 WM. MARR, Agent, 66 Liberty St., N. Y. 





ERSONAL.—For Information, Free Circulars, 
ane address HARRIS BROS., Boston, Mass. 
26 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 


M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks Woy the smoothest face) without 

stain or injury to the skin. Price ¢i—sent by maii, 

post free, to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 100 Nassau 8t., New York. 





Mr. C. Howell Rivers, 
ROFESSOR OF DANCING anp or Gen- 
ERAL DEPORTMBNT OF THE Bopy, No. 33 
Sehermerhorn 8t., corner of Court 8t., Brooklyn. Mr. 
Rivers has taught for nine years with unparalleled 
success. Mis dancing room is 70 by 30 feet, and ex- 
oeedingly well ventilated. The quarter consists of 12 
weeks, and pupils may enter at any time. 824-28 , 


GENTS MAKE MOST, and give better satis- 
faction, by selling our PRIZE STATIONERY 
PACKETS. Circulars, with full particulars, free. 
323. +O. HASKINS & CO., 36 Beekman St., N. Y. 





The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 


UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
to young. men who suffer from Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay, &c. ; supply, the means of 
Self-Cure. By one who cured himsel Mafter being put 
to great expense through medical imposition and 
rs HE gle cepies may be had of the author, 

ATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Eseq., Bedford, Kings 
County, N. Y., by inclosing a postpaid addressed 
envelope. 321-33 





f by THE NERVOUS OF BOTH SEXES.— 
A Retired Clergyman having been restored to 


health in a few days, after many years of great ner- 





yous » ie willing to assist others by sendin 
(Bee) 0 toes se on the means of Self-Cure. “ 
the Rer. JOHN. M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton 8St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 321-33 
A. LANGE, 
PICTURE AND LOOKING-GLASS 
FRAME 


AED 
CORNICES FOR ROOMS, 
MADE TO ORDER, AND RE-GILDING DOXKE. 
206 William 8, eor. Frankfort, New York. 


100,000 Watehes, Chains, «c., 
Worth $500,000. 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to 
a _ not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to get. 


Send for Cire lar, or see our advertisement in FRANK 
acted ILLUSTRATED N ag pe _ a page 


> W. FO * 
324 208 Broadway, cor. of Fulton St., New York. 


FRANK LESLIL’S 
WAR MAPS. 


LARGE FOLIO—SAME SIZE AS FRANK LES- 
LIE’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR. 





CoNTAINING 
Maps cxplenstees of the Great Rebellion, with Dia 
luns, Topographical Charts, &c., in eight 


ams 
| er folio re 

1. Map of Hilton Head Island, showing its topog- 
raphy, fortifications, &c. 

2. Plan of the Naval Attack on Port Royal, S. C. 

3. Diagram of Fort Walker. 

4. Map of Port Royal, Beanfort and vicinity. 

5. Entrance of Savannah River and its surroundings. 

6. Map of the Southern Coast from Pensacola te 
Galveston Bay. 

7. Coast of South Carolina. 

8, Ship Island, and part of the Mississippi Coast. 

9. Map of the Southern and Border States. 

10. Siege Operations in Charleston Harbor. 

11. Cairo and its surrounding Strategic Points, 

12. Fort Pickens and Pensacola. 

13. Map of the West Indies, showing the exact po- 
sition of the San Jacinto when she captured Mason 
and Slidell. 

14. Di of the Battle of Belmont. 

15. Battle of Philivpi. 

16. Battle of Great Bethel. 

17. Richmond and its Environs. 

18. Plan of the Battle of Boll’s Bluff. 

19. Fortress Monroe and Newport News, Norfelk 
and James River. 

20. Map of Hatteras Inlet, and the Coast from Fort- 
ress Monroe to Gape —. o 

21. Map from Oape Henry to Cape Lookout. 

22, Map of Cairo and its surroundings. 

23. Seat of War on the Potomac, from Harper’s 
Ferry to Mathias Point, 

Single Copies Six Cents. 


Five Copies of this Work will be sent for 25 Cents. 


Address 
FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, New York, 


The Marly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physivian to 
the Troy Lung and Mygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Depiity, Meseamas and Gonsumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mystesious and hidden Cause 
for Pelptestion, Impaired Nufrition and Digestion. 

aap Fail not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 





Physician to the Troy Lu Bygients Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of ¢ Throat ond 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 8t., Troy, N. Y. 319-1 





A NOTORIOUS FACT. 
Important to Ladies, ae ~anaebeted Hotel-keepers, 
C. 

The most extensive and cheapest assortment of first- 
gece Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, Door 

: SKATES, 


Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, and ev description of 
House-Furnishing Goods, at sed - 


Edward D. Bassford’s, 


Corner Third and Fourth Avs. and Astor Place, one 
bloek from Broadway, the Cooper Institute. 
Call, sce and judge for yourselves. 


EIGHT CARD PICTURES 
For $1, at 
K. W. Beniczky & Co.'s 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
as No, 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 





- MUSICAL BOXES, 
Playing 2, 3, 4, 6,8, 10, 12, 16 
andes ‘unes, and in’ all'et ‘Nes 
and sizes, with American Mel- 
odies, Operas, Dances, etc. 
a varying in price from ¢3 


TOY MUSICAL BOXES, 

| Playing 1, 2, 3 and 4 Tunes, at 

leur pales. This is one of the 
best and most durable articles 
for children. 
All of the above are offered 

AT RETAIL 
until the end of the year. 
M. J. PATILL I 

21 Makien Lane (apaeelits, Nw Vite, 


Musical Boxes zepaired. 








MURRAY, EDDY & CO,'s 
LOTTERIES | 


AUBHORIZED BY THE StaruEs 


AND 
BMZissouri, 
Draw daily, im public, under the sapermtendence of 
Sworn Commissioners. 
aa The Managers’ Offiees are located at Covington 
Kentucky, and #t. Louis, Missouri. 
PRIZES VARY FROM 


$2 50 TO $100,000! 


Tickets from $2 50 to $20! 


mar Circulars, giving full explanation and the 
Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 


MUBRAY, EDDY & O0., Covington, Kentucky 
oR 


MURRAY. BEDY & GO. Bt ‘Leula Misscusi, 
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UNCLE SAM RAISING 


UNCLE SAM (sings)—*! Away! Away! 





4 CTS. for » correct and beautiful Thermome- 


. ter, ornamented with Patriotic Devices. Free 
yma, Remit to ROBERTSON & CO., 82 Nassau 
it., New York, 3240 


STOU NDING t= $100 y per Month odes, and 

“all expenses paid. A new article. Every 
amily and every Soldier must have it. Retail price, 
st. For conditions of mey address A, C. BAL- 
LOU & SON, Haverhill, Mass. Samples fone 
ry mail to applicants for ‘agencies for 28 cts. 3240 


OMETHING, NEW—WantTepD IN EVERY 
Famity.—Agents Wanted. Merchants and 
Dealers su reulars sent FREE. Satisfaction 
guaran r terms, &c., inclose stamp. 
“40 C. RICE & CO., Manufacturers’ aon, 5. Y. 








GENTS.—THE BEST. - CONTRIVANCE 
FOR THE SOLDIER is the 
McCLELLAN PORTABLE WRITING DESK. 
Tt is well made, is one like a writing desk, can be | 
carried in a knapsack,.and forms an indispensable ad- | 
‘ition to a “soldier's comforts. Officers and Soldiers 
who have used it speak in terms of praise of its many 
points of excellence: the press speak favorably of 
them. They contain everything that is needed for 


writing inclading | ink. Price 25 cts, Agents wanted 
everywhere, Send for a Circular, Each Desk con- 
tains the following articles : 


6 Sheets Commercial Note Paper, 
$ Sheets Ladies’ Billet Paper, 
6 Sheets Ladies’ Note Paper, 
6 McClellan payceget, 

6 Buff Envelope 
: Cream Colored. Envelopes. 
1 Bottle Ink. 
2 Fine Steel Pens. 
1 Fime Pencil, No, 2. 
1 Sheet Blotting Paper. 
1 Accommodation Penholder. 


Agents 0 weed everywhere, Send for Circular. 
3240 . H. CATELY & CO., 102 Nassau St. 





‘HE MOST SPLENDID CHANCES ever of- 
fered to A ire and Soldiers! Nohumbug. Par- 
tomes mail Address Box 362, Syracuse, N.Y. 





t IGHLY IMPORTANT TO ALL!—Drsina- 
BLE INFORMATION sent for three-cent stamp 
by W. ZDGAR, 321 Pearl St., New York. 322-240 





FRIDNDS or SOLDIDRS ! 
LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Fortress Monroe, Hatteras Inlet, Port 
yal, and all other places, should be sent, at half 
wales ‘by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 74’ Broad- 
way. Butlers charged low rates. 321-240 





A Lamp Chimney that will not Break. 
MADE FOR THE MILLION, 


This invention possesses many ad- 
vantages over the glass Chimneys now 
used on Coal Oil Lamps.’ They do not 
break from the heat, cleaning or any or- 
dinary usage. They fit all the Burners 
now in use. For particulars call or ad- 
dress the Patentce and Manufacturer, 

AMOS HORNING, Agent, 
Wo. 321 North Second 8t., 
Philadelphia, 
Successor to Horning & Humphrey. 
323-260 








ROOT AGAIN BEFORE THE PUBEIC. 
The Heliographic Art. 


ys by obtain a faithful Portrait by the Heliographic 
Art, while in health, of father, mother, sister, 
brother or valued friend is almost every one’s reli- 
gon. dut . A. ROOT, of No. 949 Broadway and 
o. 179 Fifth Ay., near Fifth Avenue Hotel, offers his 
services to his friends and 3 _— He takes Da- 
St A aphs, Card Pic- 
res, Stereoscopic ortralts o roups of Portraits 
teded — wn orth water a oil colors. rth Root 
8 wn for years as one of the best 
artiste in the ‘ 


warrants his pictures to be 
emmy by any en fT Ps the world. 
N B,—No connection with any other gallery. 3240 











THE WIND TO A GOOD TUNE. 


Away down Sovth to Dixie's land—away !!” ete. 











STANDARDS. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Nos. 650 AND 552 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL STYLES or 


FLAGS, STANDS OF REGIMENTAL COLORS, 
GUIDONS, ETC., 


POR THE ARMY AND NAVY, 
Would respectfully invite the attention of the 


MILITARY PUBLIC 


to the subjoined list of their works, especially ordered 
for presentation, since the Ist of June li ist, as afford- 
ing not only a curious illustration of the spirit of 
Union, but matter-of-fact testimony to the superiority 
of thelr productions : 


A National ve a Anderson Zouaves. 
Presented by Mrs. GEN. ANDERSON. 


A National Ensign, 67th N. Y. 8. V. 


A pair of Guidons. 
By 1 A. “4 KINGSLAND. 
An Emb. Re 14th N. Y.8. V. 


y “the f SONS OF ONEIDA. 


A Painted Regt. Standard 2d Vermont, 
By the SONS OF VERMONT. 


An Embroidered Regimental Standard. 
By the SONS OF MAINE. 


A Painted Regimental Standard, 16th N. Y.8. V. 
A National Fl: “s. 
By JOSEPH HOWLAND, Esq. 


An Emb. Regimental Standard, 15th N. Y. 8. 
By Ool. 8. D. BRADFORD, Jr., Goy. Morgan's Staff 


A Painted -— xy" Standard 5th Maine. 
y the SONS OF MAINE. 


TAMMANY RE@’T, FORTY-SECOND,N. Y.5. V. 
Au Embroide red Rogimental Standard, 

Banuer of the Order, 

— Ensign, 


4th Maine, 


“ “ 


Two ” Gui 
By the TAMMANY ASSOCIATION. 


A National ys 6th Maine, 
By t ¢ SONS OF MAINE. 
A National Ensigi Allen Guard. 


By LADI 3’ OF PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


A Nat’l Ensi gn, Stuart’s Eng. Corps, 50th N. Y.8. V. 
Pair of Gu 

hy ¥ FRIENDS OF THE REGIMENT. 
A National Ensign, 


Shepard Rifles, 5ist N. Y. 8. V. 
Guidons. 
By Col, SHEPARD, Gov. Morgan’s Staff. 


A Painted Regt. san 4th Rhode Island, 
By Gov. SPRAGUE 


An Emb. Banner, 
By FREDERICK PRIME, Esq. 


Five National Easigne Gen. Viele’s Brigade, 
By the UNION EFENCE COM. of New York. 


A Pair of Guidons, Union Greys, 22d N..Y.S. M. 


A National | Besies., 
LADIES OF NEW YORK. 


A Painted Reg Standard, Un. Greys, 22d N. Y.8.M. 
M. H. ASPINWALL, Esq. 


Emb. Reg’! Standard, Manhattan Rifles, 37th N.Y. 8.M. 
“National Ensign, 
“ Guidons, 
By MOSES TAYLOR, Esq. 


An Emb. Reg. Gonenk, Barney Rifles, 57th N. Y.8. V. 


«National ‘Ensign, 


“ “ Guidon 


By HIRAM BARN EY, Esq., Collector of the: Port. 


TENTH LEGION, 
A Painted Reg. Standard, 
A National Ensign, 
we “ 6 ‘for C avalry, 
for Artillery, 


“ “ “ 


Three Guidons, 
One Cavalry 





By the SONS OF SULLIVAN AND ORANGE, 


New Rochelle Cadets. 


Union Greys, 22d N. Y: 8S. M, 


56th N. Y. 8. V. 


T i BTC. 
MILITARY, ETC 
National and iieximental | 1m). Kis Sandand, | Berrell’s Engineer Corps. 
- * Guidons. 


By the SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADES- 
MEN, OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


An Eimb, Reg, Standard, Tenth Levion, 56th NVY.S. V. 
By Major THOMAS MORTON, of Newburgh. 
A Paiuted Regimental Standard, 60th N. Y. 8. V. 
A National Ensign. 
By the Hon, PRESTON KING, 
An Embroidered — Ensign, 6lstN. Y.8. V. 
Guido 
By Miss HENRIQUES, of New York. 


An E m. Reg. Stan’d, D’Epineuil Zouaves, 53d N.Y.8.V. 
National Ensign, 
“ «. Guidon 
By the FRENCH. CITIZENS of New York. 


IRA HARRIS GUARD, FIFTH N.Y.8.CAVALRY, 


An Embroidered Cavalry Standard, 
By Hon, IRA HARRIS. 
National Ensign, 
By Miss BLAKE, of Brooklyn. 


A Painted wo Standard, 57th N. Y.8. V. 


Guidons, 
By E. J. WADE, Esq. 


A National Ensign, 43d N. Y.8. V. 
Guidons. 


By the UNION DEFENCE COM. of New York, 


' TRISH BRIGADE, 
An Embroidered Regimental Stand, 
National Ensign, 
Guidons. 

An Embroidered Regimental Stand, 
National Ensign, 


“ “ 


69th N. Y.8. V. 
“ “ee 
88th N. Y.8. V. 
“ “ Gui dons 
An Embroidered Regimental Stand, 10th N 
National Ensign, 
“ - Cavalry Guidons. 
By the IRISH CITIZENS OF NEW Y ae , through 
Mrs. Gen. MEAGHER 


A Painted Regimental Standard, Y. 8. V. 
By the FRIENDS OF THE CORPS. 


A Rahoost Ensign, 66th N. Y. 8. V. 
uid 
By the UNION DEFENCE COMMITTEE. 


An Emb. Regimental Standard, 75th N. Y. 8. V. 
National Ensign. 
By LADIES OF CAYUGA. 


An Emb. Regimental Standard, 76th N. Y. 8. V. 
ae ae Ensign, 


- ¥.8.C. 


By the YORK MIL is ‘CORPORATION. 


A Painted Regimental Standard, 77th N. Y. 8. V. 
A National Ensign, 
Guidons. 
By the SONS OF SARATOGA. 


An Embroidered Regimental Standard, 35th N. Y.8.V. 
A National Ensign, 
Guidons. 
By FRIENDS OF THE REGIMENT. 
A av, Reg. Standard, Morgan Light paiery. 
By His Excellency Gov. ORGAN 


Ap Emb. Cavalry Standard, 
s National Ensign, 

Four Cavalry Guidons. 
By the SONS OF VERMONT. 


SEVENTH N. Y. HARRIS LIGHT CAVALRY. 
An Embroidered Regimental Standard, bearing Por- 
trait of ree Harris. 
National Ensi 
By JUDGE DA IES. 
A Painted Regimental Standard, 87th N. Y. 8S. V« 
An Embroidered National Ensign. 
By the BROOKLYN CITY AUTHORITIES. 
A Painted Regimental Standard, 1ith Conn. 8S. V. 
By the SONS OF CON’ NECTICUT. 
An Emb. Regimental Standard, 48th N. Y. 8S. V. 
Guidons an — Flag, me 
By _—_—_- 
A Painted Rasinents Stand 
By the SONS OF MAINE. 
A Painted Regimental Standard, th N. Y.8. V. 
An Embroidered National Ensign. 
By the CITY OF BROOKLYN. 


Embroidered Guidons ist California 8. V 


ist Vermont Cavalry. 


“ “ 


3d Maine, 


By Mrs. Col. TOTTEN. 
imental Standard, ist N. 


Y. Artillery. 





A Painted R 
B OSWEGO, 


e LADIES OF 








| and one three-cent stamp. 
| free of postage, $1. 
Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
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Toles popular Wine, of whieh the acdersigned are 
SOLE AGESTS FoR NORTH AMERICA, 
Received the First Premium at the 


BORDEAUX EXPOSITION IN 1859. 


{be Medal awarded by the judges can ne seen at our office. 
00) TT. W BAYAUD & BEKARD, 100 Pearl &t., N. ¥ 


GENTS SHOULD BE ON THEIR GUARD 
AGAINST UNPRINCIPLED PARTIES in 
this city, who advertise Gift or Union Packages, and 
og them in colors, with imitations of our design. 


UNION Sy oy STATIONERY AND RECIPE 
PACKAGE AND ENVELOPE 


1s THE 
ORIGINAL PACKAGE, 
and all others are mere imitations. 

Agents will find it to their interest to send for our 
Circulars, which we will mail to them free. We want 
agents all over the civilized world. From $5 to $10 a 
day can be made by Agents. We put in each Package 
a beautiful and life-like engraving of 

GEN. GEORGE B. McCLELLAN, 6x10. 

25 Valuable Recipes. 

: Sheets Commercial Note Paper, 
6 Sheets Ladios’ Billet Paper. 
6 Sheets Ladies’ Note Paper. 
6 Buff Envelopes. 
6 White Union Euv elopes, in colors, 
6 Ladies’ White Union Envelopes, in colors. 
2 Fine Steel Pens. 
1 Fine Pencil, 
1 Shect Blotting Paper. 
1 Accommodation Penholder. 
ALSO A VALUABLE PIECE OF JEWELLERY, 
RICKARDS & CO., 
3240 102 Nassau St., New York. 


~ ‘Every Man his own Printer. 


JORTABLE P rinting Offices for the Army and 
Navy, Druggists, and Business Men generally. 
Send for a Circular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
31 Park Row (under Lovejoy’s Hotel), New York. 
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SEWING jHAGHINES 


For Family and Manufacturing Use, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Grover & BAKER S. M. Co. now offor, in 
addition to their splendid stock of Machines making 
the celebrated Grover & Baker stitch, new and supe- 
rior Shuttle or ‘ Lock-Stitch” Machines, adapted to 
all viricties of sewin Much more Simple, Durable, 
Noiseless and P verfect tran any “ lock-stitch” machines 
heretofore in use. 322-250 








BEAU TIFUL L rr TLE MICROSCOPE !— 
. Magnifying small objects 500 times, will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25 cts. in silver 
Five of different powers, 
Address F, B. BOWEN, Lock 
322-250 


/ 








aren 25 cts. to $25. Srapdier in the 
Skating line (except ponds) to suit all ages, 
oaxes tastes and purses 
CONOVER & WALKER, 474 Broadway, N. Y. 
Out of town orders attended to care fully and promptly. 
0000 





“How to Make Money by Advertising ; 
A PRACTICAL MAN’S ADVICE.” 

Sent free for 3 cent stamp by 

0000 GEO. BOWERYEM, 5 Beekman &., N. Y. 
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